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AD anyone a hundred years before 
Phidias prophesied that Athens 
Me would soon become the ‘art-center 

of the world—had he dared to 
present as objects soon to be realized on 
the rude and rugged Acropolis the ma- 
jestic Parthenon, with its colossal marble 
Propylaea, the smaller Erechtheum, and 
the Ionic Temple of Athene Nike, he 
would have been laughed to scorn, ridi- 
culed and hooted as a foolish and wild 
visionary. Yet not only did this Acro- 
polis become thus crowned with the 
world’s most famous marble temples, but 
on the heights of Sunium was placed the 
Temple of Poseidon, the monument of 
Philopappos on Lycabettus, the Olym- 
pieion on the terrace above Athens, 
with its remaining columns of the Temple 
of Hadrian, while in the city itself are 
the Stadium, where the modern Olympic 
and Pan-Hellenic games take place, the 
monument of Lysicrates and the Temple 
of Theseus. And these are not all of the 
ancient and modern glories of Athens 
erected by her enterprising citizens of the 
marble quarried from Mount Pentelicus, 
near by. Greece is dotted over with 
such structures which are at once her 
pride and her renewed inspiration. 
The writers of a thousand years have 
expended the highest efforts of their 
genius in trying to express their emotions 
on seeing these superb buildings for the 
first time, and readers of modern Americ: 
of today gladly pore over the vivid and 











What man has achieved man may achieve! 

What man has achieved should be a step- 
ping-stone to higher achievement! 

Whatever man can conceive 
attain! 

The marble of the Greeks, like strains of 
music, suggests the perfect and teaches the 
melody of life. 


man can 


eloquent word-phrasing of that wizard of 
rhetoric, Robert Hichens, as they read 
what he says in the current issue of 7 he 
Century Magazine. Speaking of the 
Acropolis he says: 

“So incomparably noble, so majes- 
tically grand is this sublime ruin, that 
the first view of it must surely fill many 
hearts with an awe which can leave no 
room for any other feeling. It is incom- 
plete, but not the impresseion it creates. 

“The Parthenon, as it exists today, 
shattered, almost entirely roofless, de- 
prived of its gilding and color, its glorious 
statues, its elaborate and wonderful 
friezes, its lions, its golden oil-jars, its 
Athene Parthenos of gold and ivory, the 
mere naked shell of what it once was, is 
stupendous. No memory of the gigan- 
tic ruins of Egypt, however familiarly 
known, can live in the mind, can make 
even the puniest fight for existence, 
before this Doric front of Pentelic marble, 
simple, even plain, but still in its devas- 
tation supreme. The size is ‘great, but 
one has seen far greater ruins. The 
fluted columns, lifted up on the marble 
stylobate which has been trodden by 
the feet of Pericles and Phidias, are huge 
in girth, and rise to a height of between 
thirty and forty feet. The architrave 


above their plain capitals, with its pro- 
jecting molding, is tremendously massive. 
. The walls of the cellar, of sanctuary of the 
temple, 

immense. 


remain, are 
dimness 


still 
where 


they 
now, 


where 
But 
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reigned,—for in the days when the temple 

was complete no light could enter it 
except through the doorway,—the sun- 
light has full possession. And from what 
was once a hidden place the passing 
traveller can look out over land and 
sea. 

“Some learned men have called the 
Parthenon severe. It is wonderfully 
simple, so simple that it is not easy to 
say exactly why it produces such an 
overpowering impression of sublimity and 
grandeur. But it is not severe, for in 
severity there is something repellent, 
something that frowns. It seems to me 
that the impression created by the Par- 
thenon as a building is akin to that cre- 
ated by the Sphinx asa statue. It sug- 
gests—seems actually to send out like 
an atmosphere—a tremendous calm, far 
beyond the limits of any severity. 

“The whole of the Parthenon, except 
the foundations, is of Pentelic marble. 
And this marble is so beautiful a sub- 
stance now after centuries of exposure on 
a bare height to the fires of the sun, to 
the sea-winds and the rains of winter, 
that it is impossible to wish it gilded, and 
painted with blue and crimson. From 
below in the plain, and from a long dis- 
tance, the temple looks very pale in 
color, often indeed white. But when you 
stand on the Acropolis, you find that the 
marble holds many hues, among others 
pale yellow, cocoa color, honey color, and 
old gold. I have seen the columns at 
noonday, when they were bathed by the 
rays of the sun, glow with something of 
the luster of amber, and look almost 
transparent. I have seen them when 
evening was falling, look almost black.” 

This is but part of Mr. Hichens’s de- 
scription, but it suffices to show the im- 
pression this wondrous Parthenon made 
upon him. 

The same might be written, to a greater 
or lesser degree, of the temples of the 
Nile, the glorious ruins of Baalbeck, of 
Petra, of Asia Minor, of ancient Hindus- 
tan, of China and Japan. 

Had anyone dared to prophesy that in 
savage medieval Europe there would 
spring up a number of majestic Gothic 
cathedrals he would have been compelled 
to hide his head in the fury of scorn, 
ridicule and banter that would have 
Yet Cologne has its ca- 





assailed him. 
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thedral, Italy, Spain, France and Ger- 
many are dotted with majestic and sub- 
lime buildings, and England, insular, 
proud and self-contained, followed the 
general example and built a score or 
more of cathedrals that are now her 
chief architectural glory. When Mark 
Twain, the Iconoclast, the Reviler of 
the “Old Things,” saw Milan Cathedral 
his soul was stirred so deeply that he 
wrote one of his masterpieces of descrip- 
tion, and as it stirred him so it has been 
stirring the world that has gazed upon it 
ever since it was erected. 

Has it ever occurred to you, my reader, 
that these great temples were erected in 
the youth of the nations to whom they 
belong. Youth in nations, no less than 
in individuals, is the time for the forma- 
tion of high ideals. While the pulses 
beat strong, the blood flows swift, the 
eye sees keen and far, the emotions are 
powerful and the faith unwavering is the 
hour for implanting great and noble 
visions and the hope and assurance that 
they can be accomplished. The pure 
hearted youth who loves his city sees 
nothing impossible that other cities have 
accomplished; the higher the aim, the 
more difficult the achievement, the grand- 
er the result the more eager he is to 
undertake it. 

It was in its youth that China built its 
wonderful temples and India created its 
Taj Mahals, Golden Temples and Sacred 
Shrines. It was in its youth Babylon 
built its magnificent structures and its 
world-renowned Hanging Gardens. It 
was in its youth that Jerusalem built its 
Solomon’s Temple—the glory of the 
whole Earth—that Egypt created its 
Rameseum, its Ipsamboul, its Karnak, 
and Philae, that Greece erected the 
glowing monuments to which I have re- 
ferred; that Rome made its Forum Ro- 
manum, Vestal Temple, Arch of 
Titus, its streets of marble tombs, 
impregnable Castles and its stupen- 
dous Coliseum; that Europe made its 
Santa Sophia, Milan, Cologne, Notre 
Dame, Lyons, Rheims, Rouen; and 
England its Lincoln, York, Salisbury, 
Canterbury, Ely, Peterborough, St. Al- 
bans and the rest. 

And now the time has come when we 
must form our ideals, we must see our 
visions, we must allow our imagination 















Indian Hunter, Central Park, New York, sculptured by John Quincy Adams Ward. 
By courtesy of Adeline Adams and the National Sculpture Soctety. 


to seize and direct us; that we must lift 
our eyes to the stars, dream dreams and 


conceive of the higher possibilities of our 


City by the Sunset Sea. We cannot 
begin too soon; we cannot soar too high; 
we cannot dream too greatly. For, as 
Joaquin Miller well and truthfully wrote: 

Where God has done so much for man, 

Shall man not place his standard high? 

Just as the Greeks speak of ‘Europe 
and Greece,” so, ere long, shall we Cal- 
ifornians speak of*‘‘the United States and 
California.” Not that we are not of 
the United States, not that we are not 
proud of our relationship with the other 
states, not that we desire any separation, 
but just as the Greeks fully realized that 
they were “different,” their country’s 
destiny was greater, so Californians will 
ere long realize that their country is 
“‘different,”’ their destiny is greater, their 
responsibilities are more focalized than 
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are those of the rest of the United States. 
Of course we shall be laughed at for our 
‘“‘pretensions.’”” What prophet has there 
ever been that was not laughed at? That 
which we feel, we see, We visionize, we 
give forth, and laughter is only a part 
of the “game” that helps us the more 
fully to realize the ultimate worth and 
truth of that which we see. 

What then is our vision? Can it be 
stated in few words? Is it not worth 
while to spend a few minutes in looking 
over the subject in a broad fashion? 
The vision that already is actualized in 
our imagination has 2 definite basis. 
This is of a fourfold’ character. 
lt sees that Celiforria has been, 
is, and ever will be ‘different’? from 
the rest of the world in four impor- 
tant and essential factors. These are 
I. Its Historical destiny. II. Its 
Topographic and Climatic conditions. 
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John Quincy Adams Ward in bis studio, 1907. 
By courtesy of Adeline Adams and the National Sculpture Society. 


III. Its Geographic Isolation. IV. In the 
Pioneer Basis of its Civilization. A cur- 
sory look at each of these points will 
demonsirate their great importance. 
I. ts historic destiny. Civilization began 
on the banks of the Hindu Kush. Never 
going north of a certain zone, never 
south, it has continued to move wes/ward, 
until that movement is as fully assured 
as the diurnal motion of the earth on 


its own axis. Hindustan, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, The Empire, 
Great Britain each in turn has seen its 
domination of the civilization of the 
world, until now the final focalizing point 
of Occidental Civilization is this Land 
by the Sunset Sea. It is in the line of 
civilization’s march to come here, and 
as Greece’s civilization contained factors 
greater, and higher than did Hindustan 
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Horace Greeley, Tribune Building, New York. Sculptured by John Quincy Adams Ward. 
By courtesy of Adeline Adams and the National Sculpture Society. 


and Egypt, so will this Western World 
attain a larger, higher, deeper, broader 
and more potent civilization, physically, 
mentally and spiritually than any that 
has yet preceded it. 

II. Jts topographic and climatic con- 
ditions. All philosophers of al! ages 
agree that environment materially in- 





fluences the race history of nations as 
it does of individuals. All high and pro- 
gressive civilizations have originated, 
been developed and matured in the 
temperate zones of the earth. Greece’s 
balmy climate conduced to the out-of- 
door life, the free bodied life of the athlete, 
hence the Greek developed the body to 
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Mausoleum of T heodoric, 


its greatest beauty and highest perfec- 
tion. As a natural result there was a 
corresponding quickening of the intellect 
and oratory, philosophy, drama and the 
sciences flourished as never before in 
the history of mankind. 

Even the most cursory survey of the 
topographic and climatic conditions exist- 
ent in California reveal that it is a 


Ravenna, Italy. 


Courtesy of Vermont Marble Company. 


cosmos within itself. Do you seek high 
mountains, whose cloud and snow-capped 
summits companion the stars? Do you 
seek a pearly faced ocean, dotted with 
islands of ineffable charm and beauty? 
Do you seek gardens of variegated flow- 
ers, in which song birds of a thousand 
diverse voices sing their divine melodies? 
Do you long for canyons wherein babbling 
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Courtesy of Vermont Marble Company. 






Italy. 


Paestum, 


Temple of Ceres, 
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Leaning Tower of Pisa, Italy. 


brooks, roaring streams, dashing water- 
falls give new harmonies to the sweet 
music of Nature? Do you look for arid 
deserts, dense forests, sloping foothills, 
vast plains, anything in scenery? Cali- 
fornia possesses them all, and consequent- 
ly its climate is as varied, unique and 
“cosmopolitan” as is its topography. 
The snow of Alpine and Himalayan 
summits glisten down upon those who 





Courlesy of Vermont Marble Company. 


dwell where snow never falls, and date- 
palm grows in proximity to the Nor- 
weigan pine. The orchid and the snow- 
plant may be found within an hour’s 
distance of each other, and the fiercely 
purified desert areas of California’s 
Sahara—the Colorado Desert—are but 


four hours away from mountain summits 
from which snow is never absent. 
Such varied, diverse, glorious, awe- 
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Culbertson Monument, Girard, Pennsylvania. 
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Courtesy of Vermont Marble 


Company. 


inspiring and sublime climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions cannot fail to impress 
and dominate the susceptible minds of 
poets, artists, sculptors, architects, ar- 


tisans and orators. The stimulus of 
the higher—the mental, the spiritual 

is in the air, in the scenery, in the secret 
souls. of men ‘and women. It must 
ultimately assert, express itself, and just 


as its environment is here in higher 
degree than anywhere else in the world, 
its ultimate expressed product in art 
must show itself higher than anywhere 
else. 

Ill. Jits geographic isolation —But 
few people realize the power of isolation 
upon the creative powers of the truly 
great soul. Moses, Elijah, Jesus, Maho- 
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Courtesy of Vermont Marble Company. 
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Historical Building, Buffalo, 
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met, Buddha, Plato,—all great leaders 
have known the value of solitude,—of 
isolation from the mass. Elsewhere- 
(see page 381, Out West, Vol. IV, Dee. 
1912)—I have dwelt more fully than 
I can do here upon the tremendous 
influence California’s isolated position 
has had upon its material, intellectual 


and individualistic development. For 
centuries California was unknown to 
the world for all practical purposes. 


Not until gold was discovered did Europe 
and the rest of this continent care any- 
thing much about it. Its isolation had 
kept it waiting until the fullness of 
God’s time had arrived. Then the world 
flocked to it. How did they come? 
In a thousand and one ways, by a score 
and one pathways, but each and all 
found it a far-away land, a set-apart 
land, an isolated land. Whether they 
attempted to enter by the East, the 
North, the West, or the South the con- 
ditions were practically the. same— 
the isolation was sure, the barriers great 
and secure. On the Pacific side the great 
ocean spread its vast expanse, thousands 
of miles, with but the comparatively small 
islands of Hawaii as stepping stones 
between. On the Eastern side the vast 
plains of Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois and 
the Middle West, with the giant peaks 
and ridges of the Rocky Mountains, 
and then the sandy, alkali, treacherous, 
waterless deserts of Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada, and 
finally the vast heights—snow and 
glacier clad—of the Sierra Nevada, each 
claimed their toll of labor, strength, 
despair and death from those who defied 
their protecting power over the Sunset 
Land of their desire. 

On the South the vast Sonorian desert 
stretched forth its hot, feverful and 
blasting hand arresting those who would 
use her as a gateway, and to those who 
would cross by Nicaragua or Panama 
the jungle-fever, yellow-fever, and kin- 
dred ills held up their skeleton hands of 
dread and warning. 

On the North there were vast plains 
and deserts, and the Canadian Rockies, 
with their glacier-strewn slopes and 
avalanche-swept valleys, their icy and 
fordless rivers and their fierce months 
of death-dealing storms, all to be passed 
before the stately Siskiyous could be 
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scaled and an entrance forced by that 
guarded gateway. 

Even to those brave and dauntless 
Sons of the Sea, who scoffed at danger, 
and laughed at perils, but who refused 
to take the plodding and weary steps 
over the deserts and mountains, the sea 
itself refused to be kind where California 
was concerned. Many a gallant vessel 
had to battle for mere existence when 
rounding Cape Horn; and many a poor 
sailor found a watery grave tossed from 
the yards, or swept from slippery decks 
by fierce-blowing winds or dashed to 
death by mountain waves of irresistible 
power, when he had hoped to reach the 
promised land of his heart’s desire. 

IV. The Pioneer Basis of its Civi- 
ligation. One result of its isolation was 
that California demanded and received 
a peculiar, unique and selected popula- 
tion in its pioneers. This subject is 
far too large to be treated here, save in 
the most condensed and cursory manner. 
It has been fully presented in Out West 
in the issues of July to December 1912, 
in the Editor’s articles on California 
Literature. I there showed that the 
pioneers who reached California of very 
necessity must have possessed the power 
of initiative, foresight, physical strength, 
robust health, bravery, the spirit of the 
out-of-doors, they were disciplined by 
hardship, cosmopolitan, generous, simple- 
hearted, independent in thought, careless 
of precedent, and resolute of achievement. 
And for twenty years, from the discovery 
of gold in January 1848, until the opening 
of the Central Pacific Railway in May, 
1869, California’s isolation gave these 
glorious factors in the lives of the pioneers 
free and undisturbed opportunity for 
fullest, freest development. In this 
twenty years the discipline of hardship 

ras having its opportunity to do its 
perfect work; the exercise of simple- 
heartedness was gaining its blessed chance 
of rendering men and women more 
humane and sympathetic; strength and 
vigor were being developed by horse- 
back riding or walking to and fro, and 
the lack of many of the enervating lux- 
uries that came in with cheaper modes 
of transportation; bravery and courage 
were developed, as well as independence 
of thought, carelessness of precedence 
and inventiveness because the influx of 
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Temple of Saturn, Rome. 


people controlled by Eastern standards 
had not yet begun. 

While by many it will be regarded as 
indefensible heresy I freely confess to 
a deep regret that the railway came into 
California as early as it did. I have 
endeavored to show how its very isola- 
tion in the early days was conducive to 
the highest good in making the pioneers 
not only self-reliant, but in freeing them 





Courtesy of Vermont Marble Company. 


from the crystallized, fixed, conventional, 
bound thoughts and acts of the older 
communities. Here under new con- 
ditions, the pioneers were laying the 
foundations of a new civilization, in 
which the noble and good things in the 
life of the simple-hearted and primitive 
man counted for more than the com- 
plexities and conventionalities of the 
super-civilized and academic. man. 
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Truth was valued more than politeness; 


labor more than monetary success; 
brotherliness more than wealth; virtue 
more than display; practice more than 
theory; the man of action more than the 
man of words; justice more than law; 
knowledge more than college standing 
and degrees; humanity more than ability; 
life more than profession. 

These, then, are the reasons for the 
faith that is in me that a great artistic 
and religious future awaits Los Angeles 
and its surrounding country, as well 
as that commercial supremacy will be- 
come its destiny. 

Already a few have seen glimpses 
of the vision, but they are mere glimpses 
as yet. Mr. Charles F. Lummis and his 
co-workers in the museum and art build- 
ing they plan; Mr. Bowen and his friends 
in their noble conceptions; Col. Griffith 
J. Griffiths in the beautiful park he has 
given to the City and the Astronomical 
Observatory he is now planning; Amos 
G. Throop in the thriving Institute he 
founded and that is now planning to 
expand in gigantic fashion; Arthur Letts 
and his noble coworkers in their establish- 
ment of the beneficent Y. M. C. A., 
Mrs. Clara Burdette in her founding 
of the Temple Beautiful; Professor Lowe 
in his Mountain Railway and Observa- 
tory that bears his name; Andrew Car- 
negie in the observatory that crowns Mt. 
Wilson—these are beginnings, indica- 
tions, glimmers of the dawning of our 
“golden day.” 

Our youth is boiling up more and more 
rapidly, our life is pulsating with the fer- 
vent vigor of our young manhood and 
womanhood and the call to our souls is 
for the more glorious, the stable, the 
permanent things of our material life, 
as well as the stable things of the soul. 

Why should we build temporary and 
inferior structures when we can see far 
enough to understand and grasp the 
needs of the future. Mount Pentelicus 
was close to Athens. As it yielded from 
its bosom the peerless treasures of its 
marbles for the architectural majesties 
of Greece, and stimulated by its close 
proximity the artistic conceptions of 
its sons and daughters, until those peerless 
geniuses of all time—Phidias and Praxit- 
eles—were born, so the Mountain of 





Marble recently discovered, near Dragoon, 
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Arizona, should and will stimulate the 
youth of Los Angeles and the surrounding 
cities and country to artistic emulation, 
until here in this Southland will be born 
the California Praxiteles, Phidias, Michel 
Angelo, Canava and Thorwaldsen. Al- 
ready three-of her sons, Robert Aiken, 
Gutzon and Solon Borglum have taken 
high rank amongst the sculptors of the 
East, and Douglas Tilden, Julia Brackett 
Wendt, and others of our California 
artists stand in the front with the most 
distinguished sculptors of the country. 
What does the presence of a great sculptor 
do for a city and people? Let us see. 

Recently the National Sculpture 
Society published an Appreciation of 
John Quincy Adams Ward, the New 
York seulptor. By its favor and the 
courtesy of the author, Adeline Adams, 
I am privileged to present some of the 
photographs from that book. Born of 
sturdy stock in 1830 he came in time to 
be one of the forerunners of American 
sculpture. As a lad he saw Power's 
“Greek Slave,” and longed to speak to 
the sculptor, such was the natural bent 
of his mind. To the Anglo-Saxon type 
of intellect pure art has seldom seemed 
to be a thing worth following, hence we 
had few real traditions to feed the hungry 
soul of this young farm-lad. But he 
had the love of beauty within him and in 
time it commanded its own mode of 
expression and Ward became a student. 
In 1861 he had progressed far enough to 
open a studio in New York, and he soon 
won his way into popular favor. In 
1864 his “Indian Hunter’ was accepted 
for Central Park, and two of his statues 
were exhibited at Paris in 1867. 

From the beginning he believed that 
American art should deal with American 
subjects. He once said, speaking of the 
Rome School of Sculpture: ‘“‘A cursed 
atmosphere. The magnetism of the an- 
tique statues is so strong that it draws 
a sculptor’s manhood out of him. A 
modern man has modern themes to deal 
with; and if art is a living thing, a 
serious, earnest thing, fresh from a 
man’s soul, he must live in that of which 
he treats.” 

He never liked the languid, effeminate 
and sentimental style of work. French 
says of him: “I think that Ward’s mas- 
culinity always impressed me more tha, 
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Kimball Monument, Chicago, I[llinots. 


anything else about the physical man. 
His powerful build, his deep strong voice, 
his forcible choice of words, his motions 
and gestures—all contributed to this 
impression. And this quality pervaded 
whatever he did. Incisive and straight- 
forward as he was—intolerant of sham; 
impatient of sentimentality—all this 
showed in his work as his character— 
naturally!” 





Courtesy of Vermont Marble Company. 


“Yes, Ward’s artistic quality well 
deserves that word of the bard, 

Bring forth men-children only, 

For the undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 

Male, in the highest sense, are his 
most characteristic works—the Washing- 
ton, the Beecher, the Garfield, the 
Shakespeare, the Thomas. Few have 
equaled him in setting forth the Man, 
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McClay Mausoleum, Woodlawn, New York. 


the virile, real, active presence in the 
world that lies about us.” 

It was well that America had a Ward 
to preserve for us our great Tribune, 
Horace Greeley. Here is what the author 
says of this statue: ‘Printing-House 
Square has its seated figure of Horace 
Greeley, completed in 1890, a commis- 
sion from the Tribune Association. 
Socrates is not the only unique human ex- 
ample of spiritual greatness in homely 
guise; and it will be admitted that our 





Courtesy Vermont Marble Company. 


American sage and journalist, like many of 
his contemporaries, offered a sculptural 


problem made unusually difficult by 
externals. So, too, a back-ground of 
plate glass is a perplexing matter. But 


Ward, in his quality of true artist, has 
transmuted conditions into opportuni- 
ties: his fine honesty has extenuated 
nothing; he has shown the outer man 
whom the world saw, but he has been 
able to know and reveal the hero behind 
the whiskers; and without benefit of 
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A fragment from the Peace Pledge Group, sculptured by John Quincy Adams Ward. 
By courtesy of Adeline Adams and the National Sculpture Society. 


silhouette, he has given us a compelling It certainly is a strong, vigorous, virile 

figure, a triumph in sculptured character- piece of work and well worthy its great 

ization.” original. , 
In Brooklyn is his Henry Ward Beecher I have shown these specimens of Ward’s 

by many regarded as his master-piece. work in the hope that they may fire the 
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Col. G. ]. Griffiths, donator to the City of Los Angeles of Griffith Park and Griffith 
Memorial Observatory. 


heart and nerve the soul of some young 
Californian to keen and vivid emula- 
tion. Our Western life awaits its Ward. 
It is crowded full of figures that should 
be preserved for all time in imperishable 


marble, and only by stimulation to 
highest, most zealous artistic endeavor 
can these epoch-forming characters be 
set forth in living guise before the ages 
yet to come. 
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But this is not all. Our cities are 
yet young. Our civic ideals are not yet 
crystallized, our architecture is in its 
infancy. Surely some of our wealthy 
merchants, men who have made their 
wealth by their foresight and the rapid 
development of the country, will desire 
to hand their names down to posterity 
as the donors to the city of their love 
and their pride of buildings made of 
purest marble, classic in the integrity 
and truth of their architecture, and 
sublime and giorious in the adornments 
sculptured upon them by locally-devel- 
oped artists. 

Col. Griffiths with a love devoted, deep 
and true has already done much for his 
city. Not only has he donated the 
beautiful and extensive park which 
rightly bears his name, but he has 
recently added to that gift by the offer- 
ing of an astronomical institution that 
will afford to every boy and girl in the 
city for the centuries to come the op- 
portunity for astronomical study. But 
even greater than this I believe I am 
safe in saying he is contemplating another 
gift of majesty and grandeur, usefulness 
and inspiration that will forever link 
his name with the great benefactors of 
the world. He sees, somewhere in the 
center of Los Angeles, the slow arising 
of a Temple of Marble, a building of 
creative and artistic skill and power, 
unique but wonderfully representative 
of the Spirit of the West. Even while 
in the course of erection men and women 
will be attracted to it, for it will be the 
Civie Center, the Free and Open Forum 
for the discussion of all questions per- 
taining to human uplift. From the 
platform thus established human love 
will run and be glorified in the power 
of its truth to inspire, convince, achieve 
the noblest possible practical ideals. 

One portion of the building will be 
a theater in which new plays may be 
given on their merits devoid of mercenary 
or commercial considerations. The 
youth of our city, state and nation will 
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be incited thereby to write plays of 
power and inspiration that will draw 
men upward instead of merely pleasing 
and soothing them—good though this 
may be. What an enrichment of our 
life might not such a theater become. 

In the building will be smaller halls, 
studios for art, music and science, thus 
making it a teaching center with all 
the inspiration and power that come from 
contact with those accustomed to large 
achievement. 

Joaquin Miller made the name of 
Peter Cooper famous, who, in an earlier 
day in New York, did in a smaller way 
what Col. Griffiths now dreams of. Who 
is not familiar with one stanza of Miller’s 
great poem: 

“And wisest be in this whole wide land, 
Of hoarding till bent and gray; 
For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away.” 

Oh men and women of Los Angeles 
let us live beyond today, let us live for 
the future. Let us build deep and broad 
upon the solid foundations that endure 
that our sons and daughters may build 
on and up, instead of being compelled 
to tear down, and destroy, in order that 
they may begin where we should have 
begun. Let us lay aside the selfishness, 
the smallness, the pettiness that will not 
see beyond immediate returns to our- 
selves, and that ever asks “What is 
He only endures 
in the hearts of his fellows, his country- 
men who loves them more than himself. 
Who gives of himself, his goods, his 
fortune, his brain, his aspirations, his 
inspirations, his high endeavor, his love 
this, and this only creates real immor- 
tality—the immortality of remembrance 
in loving hearts. 

Rich men and women of Los Angeles 
I call upon you to seek and gain this 
immortality. Give largely, give fully, 
give lovingly, give freely, give Now- 
for the day has dawned, noon is nigh, 
the afternoon follows and then—the 
Night Cometh when No Man Can Work 
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WILLIAM LEES JUDSON 
% Painter BY YE LY 


By George Wharton James 








and varied ways, but all alike are 
merely modes of self expression. 
The musician, orator, lawyer, doc- 
tor, surgeon, chemist, painter, states- 
man,—all but seek to express the creative, 
the assertive, the self-power from with- 





GY ina manifests itself in many 








son was born of an artist father in the 
city of Manchester, England, April 1, 
1842, and from that day to this his life 
has been spent, with but few interrup- 
tions, in an artistic atmosphere. The 
chief of these interruptions was when 
nineteen years old, stirred: with Lincoln’s 
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in. Hence there are as diverse forms of 
expression as there are men, and as 
many moods or modes of expression as 
men have moods or modes of emotion, 
thought, ambition or desire. 

The true painter is born, not made. 
Yet birth has much to do with shaping 
inward influences. William Lees Jud- 


soldiers to help preserve the 
Xenia, Ill., in the 


eall for 
union, he enlisted at 


21st Illinois Volunteers, serving his 
adopted country faithfully and well 
for four years and three months. Full 


of indefatigable energy and capable of 
doing things well he was placed in the 
Commissary Department, and saw the 








engagements of Fort Donaldson, Ft. 
Henry, Pittsburg Landing, Corinth, Mur- 
freesboro, etc. His worth was attested 
by the fact that though he gained no 
military promotion he was the chief 
clerk of the Headquarters of the 20th 
Army Corps when the close of the war 
dispensed with his services. 

Coming from England to Brooklyn 
when he was but ten years old, he studied 
art with his father. At the close of the 
war, his family having removed to Lon- 
don, Ontario, he followed and there 
seriously entered upon his chosen pro- 
fession as portrait painter. He also 
began to teach and soon had the largest 
art class in Canada. His success was 
steady and sure, and his fame gradually 
but certainly increased. He married, 
settled down, and there were born to 
him four sons, and three daughters. 
He also brought up an orphaned nephew, 
giving to him, as well as to his own 
children, a father’s care and affection 
and training them all so well for the 
duties and responsibilities of life that all 
have worthily taken their places among 
the reliable and honored of our citizen- 
ship. 

It should have been stated that prior 
to following the family to Ontario, he 
lived a year in New York under the 
tuition of John B. Irving, then well 
known and famous as a genre and por- 
trait-painter of power. 

During the seventeen years spent in 
London he did little but teach and paint 
portraits, though his ever active mind 
led him to study all that he could find 
in literature about the different branches 
of the painter’s art. He also went over 
to Paris and studied with Constant and 
other masters and made a practice of 
visiting the Louvre and other galleries 
to familiarize himself with the master- 
pieces. 

Then came the announcements of the 
great and wonderful fair soon to be held 
in Chicago. The lure of its art-possi- 
bilities seized upon Mr. Judson and he 
resolved to go and take advantage of 
them. He saw, in imagination, the 
great galleries of sculptures, of tapes- 
tries, of paintings, of art manifestations 
in every conceivable line. He must 
grasp it all. So two years before the 
Fair opened he was in Chicago preparing 
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himself for what was to come. The 
indefatigable labors and studies he per- 
formed in those two years let his diary 
attest. Days and nights were devoted to 
study of the works of the Masters,. 
Every book on art and _=§ artists 
that the Chicago Libraries afforded 
was pored over until its contents were 
mastered. The art journals of America, 
England, France and Germany were 
devoured. Hence, when the great Fair 
opened he was ready to take in the glor- 
ious opportunities there offered to the 
fullest possible extent. I doubt if any 
other American artist gained as much 
from the Chicago Exposition as did 
William Lees Judson. 

But the strain told. His days and 
nights of arduous study, too long con- 
tinued, shattered his health. Change 
to a milder and balmier climate was 
imperiously demanded, and his physi- 
cian sent him—as he afterwards can- 
didly confessed—to California to die. 
Yet Death is often waved back when 
the time is not ripe, when Life is still 
in the ascendancy, and Mr. Judson had 
still too much to do to allow Death to 
steal a march upon him. A resolute 
will combined with a_ simple-hearted 
faith took hold again of Life and drew 
to the enfeebled body New Life, and soon 
vigor as of yore was his daily companion. 
With increased health and strength and 
a_new and stimulating field for its exer- 
cise he broadened out as never before. 
While teaching portrait painting and 
other branches at the Los Angeles School 
of Art and Design, he reached out to 
seize the new offerings. The landscapes 
of the California valleys, foothills, moun- 
tains, coast-line, islands, deserts, gardens 
and arroyos excited new nerve centers 
and he determined to seize the emotions 
they aroused and express them on his 
own canvases. Then, as he studied the 
history of California, the various epochs 
of its wonderful past began to appeal to, 
and stimulate, his imagination. His 
poetic faculties were aroused and excit- 
ed and he saw and painted the old 
Mission Days as he read of them and 
pictured them in his active imagination. 
Some of his best pictures are the out- 
come of this epoch, the influences of the 
power of which are still potent in his 
artistic life. 
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With such enlargements of vision and 
accomplishment no subordinate position 
could long hold him. The University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
called him to its Art Department. He 
organized its College of Fine Arts and 
was elected its first Dean, which position 
he has ever since held, and when 
the quarters then occupied became too 
confined, he moved to a site he had 
long chosen as the most artistic in the 
city’s environs, on the banks of the Arroyo 
Seco at Garvanza, and there built the 
attractive college building, studio and 
gallery, which has ever since been the 
home of. the University’s Art Depart- 
ment. 

When one studies the work of his later 
and more mature years he can clearly 
see the many and varying influences that 
have made him what he is. A fidelity 
to Nature reveals the teachings of John 
Ruskin, and there are clear evidences of 
the waves of impressionism, of realism, 
of romance, of rugged strength that have 
passed over him. Of a bright and opti- 
mistic nature it was natural that the 
Spanish School, with its passionate love 
for the pure blue of the sky, the great 
wide stretches of sunlit color, and the 
blaze of glory of sunrises, sunsets, and 
color-flaming gardens should appeal 
forcefully to him, and I have often heard 
him confess to the thrill and deep emo- 
tion stirred in him by the exhibitions of 
Manet’s sunkissed, light-emblazoned and 
color-illumined canvases at the Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. The result is that today 
he is an eclectic, using any and all 
methods that conduce to fullest expres- 
sion. All technic is justifiable that 
hides technic and produces pure expres- 
sion. 

Few men are more passionately de- 
voted to their work than is he, and few 
seem to get so much real joy out of it. 

If art really is as William Morris 
declares, the expression of a man’s 
joy in his work, then surely Dr. Judson 
proves himself the artist in all he does. 
During the twenty three or four years 


I have known him “he would rather 
paint than eat.” An _ indefatigable 
worker, tireless in his industry, the 


afflatus within demanding expression, 
quick to catch impressions, full of ideality, 
imagination and poetry, ready to respond 
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to the world of beauty around him, every 
day sees him with a passion of delight 
and intenseness, seeking to catch and 
transcribe on his canvases those high 
visions of the soul that have thrilled 
and illumined him. 

On several of our trips together into 
the desert and to the mountains, sea- 
shore and historic places I have had 
opportunities for watching him. When 
the Colorado River “ran away’’ several 
years ago Dr. Judson was one of my party 
that started from Yuma to go down to 
the “break” and follow the runaway 
stream into the Salton Sea. It was a 
journey of excitement, adventure and 
hard experiences which'I have related in 
my “Wonders of the Colorado Desert.” 
But nothing in all the trip, vivid and 
striking though some of the painful 
experiences were, stands out more vividly 
that Dr. Judson’s eagerness to get to 
work the moment the order was given 
to land and tie up for lunch or for the 
night. While the landing was being 
made he was preparing his easel, his 
“anvas and his colors, and in less time 
than it takes me to tell it he was the first 
man ashore, easel up, paint-box opened, 
canvas placed and brushes in hand, 
making his sketch of clump of trees, 
Indians “‘poling’”’ up the river, the glow- 
ing desert sunsets or the flood of color 
which deluged the desert mountains to 
the delight of his artistic eye. Then in 
the mornings while breakfast was being 
prepared or earlier, he was at work, 
in spite of the cold or frost, catching the 
fleeting colors of sunrise and the visions 
of heavenly beauty and glory they gave 
to the man with eyes to see. No further 
proof than this swift eagerness to ‘“‘get 
to work” was needed to convince me of 
Dr. Judson’s claim to greatness. He has 
the genius of hard work, as well as the 
poetry, insight and imagination of the 
born artist and the technical skill that 
comes with years of study, work and 
teaching of others. 

Then, too, his versatility is as remark- 
able as his tirelessness. Until he reached 
California, as I have already explained, 
his chief work was in portrait painting. 
Of his success in this branch of his art 
I cannot speak with the full knowledge 
that I can of much of his other work, but 
many of his canvases show dignity, 
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Painting by W. L. 


experience, wisdom, tenderness, benign- 
ity and fearlessness clearly depicted. 

In California the peculiar lure of the 
country asserted itself and Dr. Judson 
soon began to excel as a landscapist. 
Having chosen the banks of the Arroyo 
Seco for his home he found within its 
boundaries an endless charm and delight 
which he has transcribed upon a score 
or more of canvases all of which are 
worthy of ranking as masterpieces. It 
is hard in the cold colors of a black 
reproduction to give any idea of the 
splendor and gorgeousness of the color- 
ing of these pictures. They are all in 
a high and vivid key, yet neither glaring 
ner gaudy. With that wonderful sunlit 
glory peculiar to the spring, summer, 
autumn and winter of California, each as 
distinct from the other as can be, yet 
each equally vivid and intense in its 
glowing colors, the artist constantly is 
being quickened to higher endeavor and 
nobler achievement. Each phase of the 


rolling year has its own charm, and all 
alike seem to have mastered the soul of 





Old San Pedro. 
Judson, Los Angeles, California. 


the artist and guided his brush. Two 
of his many delightful Arroyo canvases 
are “Sunshine’s Royal Crown” and 
“When Nature Sings Her Sweetest 
Songs.”’ The former shows the arroyo 
bank, covered with chapparal, a clump 
of live oaks and a sky-reaching cluster 
of eucalyptus. Under the shelter of the 
bank is a shaded stretch of dark water, 
while a trickling stream, in the sunshine, 
flows lazily on. Beyond rise the rose 
and purple misted foothills, while the 
summits above are covered with the 
first great fall of winter’s snow. But 
there is no feeling of winter in the air. 
California’s sun is over all, a royal crown 
of glory and blessing. 

The other is in a quieter key, yet 
equally charming and attractive. It 
shows the purple mountains in the dis- 
tance, shining through the white-trunked, 
green-leaved sycamores and the darker 
pines and eucalpytus. There is more 
water in the bed of the arroyo and it 
flows limpidly on to the sea. The at- 
mosphere beyond and above is misty 
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A Street in Brittany. 
Water Color Painting by W. L. Judson, Los Angeles, California 
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His Record. 
Painting by W. L. Judson, Los Angeles, California. 


and foggy. A high fog softens the bril- 
liancy of the summer sun, hence the ap- 
propriateness of the title and the eminent 
truth of its description. Nature never 
sings sweeter in Southern California than 
when the brilliancy of the summer sun 
is tempered and softened by the high 
fog of the morning. 

Another canvas shows the arroyo 
banks full of springtime color and beauty, 
the gorgeous flowering time of tree, bush, 
shrub, chapparal and cactus, heightened 
by the glowing creamy-white spikes of 
the ‘‘candlesticks of our Lord,’’—as the 
poetic Spaniards named the flowering 
yuecas, and a troop of happy School 
children. “Springtime in the Arroyo”— 
a perfect title for a rich picture. The 
youngsters are full of vigor and glee. 
They are descending the trail,—one 
sturdy lad swinging his hat and urging 
them to “Hurry Up,” while at the top- 
most point of the bank above the teacher, 
indicated by her crimson sun-shade, 
looks happily down upon her exuberant 
and joyous throng. 








Some of his desert pictures have 
haunted me with their poetry, romance 
and fidelity for years,—pictures that the 
camera and print cannot reveal. I have 
one of them before me as I write, but I 
do not need the canvas to describe it. 
It is night on the desert. The stars 
peep daringly through the black canopy 
above. Stretched out in his blankets 
on the sand is the wearied prospector, 
sound asleep in that deep oblivion that 
comes only to the heathfully tired sleep- 
ing in God’s great out-of-doors where 
the air is as pure as God’s own thoughts. 
At the feet of the sleeper is his nearly 
extinct camp-fire, a straight upshoot of 
smoke revealing the breathlessness of 
the desert at this hour. In the salt 
and creosote bushes close by the burro, 
with bent head and ears, stands, also 
asleep. The brooding quiet of the 
scene, the absolute stillness of the air, 
the far reaches of the wide solitude, the 
peaceful restfulness are all told in this 
charming picture as perfectly as a Ruskin 
or De Quincy might have done it in 


























Before the Gringo Came. 
In the Splendid Idle Forties. 
Paintings by W. L. Judson, Los Angeles, California. 
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A Group of Statuary. 


By W. L. 


prose, or a Tennyson or Joaquin Miller 
in verse. 

Another very striking and pleasing 
desert canvas is “Over the Divide.” 
It shows the upward slope of a canyon, 
rock and boulder strewn, rugged and 
wild. This is in the shadow. Beyond, 
on the top of the hill the sunshine floods 
the vast area of the desert in great 
irregular patches of yellows, pale tones 
of blue and green, while the mountains 
beyond, some in shadow, others in sun- 
shine, are crowned with massive heights 
bathed in the cloud-wreathed sky. 

Occasionally his desire leads him to 
attempt an Indian subject, such as 
a pottery-maker, a weaver, a group of 
hunters, or a poetic figure, as of a hun- 


Judson, Fine Arts College, U. 


S.C., Los Angeles, California. 


warrior-chief painting the record 
achievements upon tepee or the 
sacred water bowl which he will later 
use on ceremonial occasions. 

The romance of the earlier history of 
California has also appealed to Dr. 
Judson as much as has its glowing sunlit 
scenery. The old Franciscan Missions 
in their ruin and decay have lured him 
again and again into their shadows and 
he has painted them with loving insight 
and poetic pathos. In one is a corner 
of the ruins of San Juan Capistrano. 
Here are clearly depicted the dignity and 
architectural power of this ruin. Even 
though one knew nothing of its history 
this picture could not fail to reveal to a 
thoughtful mind the power of the archi- 


ter or 
of his 
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tect and the builder, and the love and 
devotion put into the stones which their 
joint energy transformed from meaning- 
less blocks into a Temple of the Living 
God. The half-denuded mural faces, 
the chipped stones, the cracked walls, 
the partially destroyed arch all tell of the 
desolation that has come upon the once- 
sacred place, and the Mexican peon 
standing in the shadow, talking to the 
water-carrying woman and child, poetic- 
ally depicts the fact that the Mexican 
is now “in the shadow” in this land that 
he once owned—‘‘before the gringo 
‘ame.”’ 

Another phase of the history of Cali- 
fornia Dr. Judson has treated with vigor 
and power. That is the days of Pastoral 
California—the ‘Splendid Idle Forties” 
so vividly described by Gertrude Ather- 
ton in her novel of that name. In a 
number of imaginative canvases, all of 
which he has striven to make historically 
accurate, he has brought back for us 
days that are lost forever to the Land 
of the Sun Down Sea—the fiestas, the 
dances, the fandangoes, the serenades, 
the gay riding parties, the occasional 








gambling games when thousands of 
acres were staked on  a_ single 
throw. 


One of the first large canvases of this 
kind that he attempted has attracted 
much attention for several years. It 
is called “Dispossessed.”’ It is well- 
known that the indolent and simple- 
hearted Spaniards were utterly unable 
to cope with the conscienceless and 
mercenary Americans. For a mere song 
they were often euchered out of their 
vast possessions. Sometimes they were 
“nerjured” out of them. By forced 
deeds, false witnesses and all the hocus- 
pocus of smart villany they were out- 
witted, defrauded and driven forth. In 
the canvas to which I refer a bustling 
Americano arrives in his smart turn-out 
with his lawyer, and informs the old 
people that they must ‘‘clear out.” The 
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sadness and pathos of the fact are force- 
fully shown in the picture. The broken- 
hearted old mother, the calm, sad, but 
dignified old man, who knows he has 
been cheated, lied to, swindled, but who 
knows he must yield to the power of the 
law he neither understands nor has faith 
in—these are vividly set forth. 

It was also natural that, as the color- 
ing of this semi-tropic land so allured 
him, the Pacific Ocean, with its ever- 
varying charm of color and scene, should 
call with overwhelming power. Half a 
dozen times a year for over twenty years 
Dr. Judson has stolen away to the sea- 
shore. Monterey, Laguna, San Pedro, 
Santa Catalina, La Jolla, and a score of 
other places where the work of man has 
not too entirely changed the face of 
Nature has afforded him subjects for his 
brush. One of the choicest pictures of 
our own home is one of the Cypresses on 
the shores of the Bay of Monterey, the 
rich deep green of the tree contrasting 
marvelously and yet harmoniously with 
the equally deep greenish blue of the 
Bay. 

At San Pedro he has been remarkably 
successful in painting the rough, rugged 
huts of the fishermen which line the shore, 
while their boats ride up and down on the 
waves beyond, or are anchored or tied at 
rest to the piling of the simple and prim- 
itive wharves. 

As a teacher Dr. Judson has won an 
enviable reputation in the Western land 
of his adoption. His classes at the 
College of Fine Arts have been large, and 
a number of excellent artists have re- 
ceived their training at his hands. He 
is still as vigorous and active as ever. 
Years seem to have little power over 
him. He will doubtless paint until the 
Master Artist calls and thus leave be- 
hind him not only a large number of 
exquisite and beautiful pictures, but the 
memory of an active, busy, useful, joy- 
giving life, of which many have been the 
happy and fortunate partakers. 


QUATRAIN 
‘ By Emma Slayter Seabury 
No whirlwind of the fates, our life controls, 
Nor storm, nor stress, that devastates our way. 
It is the little pin pricks, every day, 
That test the love, and patience in our souls. 
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By William Lees Judson 








HEY do these things better in 
France” is a phrase which was 
particularly current in England 
in the forties and fifties of the 
last century. It originated in the British 
parliament during a debate on the appro- 
priation of funds for the establishment 





of an art school and art museum in 
London. 
England was at that time flooded with 


manufactured goods of French origin, 
beautiful with the daintiness of form and 
finish inseparable from the work of an 
artistic nation, and preferred before the 
clumsy but more serviceable goods of 
English make. 

England established art schools so 
that she might sell more goods, and she 
succeeded so well that in the seventies 
and eighties English goods were as 
plentiful in Paris as French goods of the 
same class, preferred because they were 
both beautiful and well made. 

The establishment of the South Ken- 
sington Art Schools was a wise move on 
the part of the British government, for 
their success was so instantaneous and ob- 
vious that.in the course of a few years 
branches had been established in every 
city of the realm. Artistic manufactures 
improved to such an extent that trade 
in them showed an increase of millions 
of pounds per annum, of which the 
British nation derived the benefit. Art 
has been so profitable an investment that 
parliament freely votes an enormous 
annual budget for the purchase of pictures 
and sculptures and the maintenance of 
art museums, schools and picture gal- 
leries. So that the common people, no 
matter how poor, may become as famil- 
iar with the best art the world has to 
offer as the rich, who are able to buy 
and own such things. 

France now goes even farther than 
this, for, as a nation, she spends money 
lavishly for pictures and picture gal- 


leries, while her cities vie with each other 
in the magnificence of their outlay for 
mural paintings and statuary for the 
decoration of public buildings and for 
schools of industrial art. Further than 
this, the public schools encourage art by 
a system of continuous examinations 
and awards for the purpose of discover- 
ing talent and fostering it. Any student 
showing special aptitude is set apart and 
trained under the best teachers, and in 
due time, after successful examination, 
is promoted to the National Ecole de 
Beaux Arts under government super- 
vision and at government expense. Still 
further, the winners of the Prix de Rome 
are granted three years of study and 
instruction at the French Academy in 
the Eternal City, with all expenses paid 
and a very liberal allowance in money. 

As a nation, the United States of 
America is lamentably behind European 
countries in its attitude towards art. 
Several of our larger cities have built 
and endowed Art Schools of the first 
class where students may be educated 
free of expense for tuition, and in some 
other cities private enterprise or private 
philanthropy have made it possible to 
obtain art instruction at almost nominal 
rates. 

Only within a very few years have 
American governments, civic, state or 
federal, deliberately encouraged art by 
employing painters or sculptors on public 
works, although it must be admitted 
that architects have been fairly well 
recognized. 

There have been sporadic attempts to 
organize and foster art in America, but 
so far there has been nothing done 
which could in any sense be considered 
a national movement. 

The so-called National Academy of 
Design of New York has for many years 
past offered a three years’ scholarship 
for sculpture, with an ample money 
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provision and three years’ study in Rome. 

The American Academy in Rome 
a society of eminent artists and wealthy 
art lovers—also offers scholarships in 
painting, sculpture and architecture, with 
three years’ residence and tuition in 
Rome, and a money gift of one thousand 
dollars per year. 

Recently this society has received an 
enormous boost in the bequest by a 
wealthy American of a fine old Roman 
villa, with ample grounds and an ade- 
quate endowment. 

On this point America is now in a 
position of full equality with any other 
nation. It only remains to organize a 
nation-wide co-relation of art studies 
and a system of official examinations 
which will segregate the students show- 
ing real aptitude, for there is a wide 
difference between a keen love of art 
and the natural ability to accomplish 
artistic things. 

Here in Southern California, where 
art seems to spring spontaneously from 
the soil, and where the future promises 
and demands so much, it is time to con- 
sider seriously what we shall do with 
our opportunities. There is probably 
no place known to man where Nature 
has so bountifully provided so many 
means of enjoyment and so few of the 
conditions which hurt and annoy. I 
question whether there is any other 
place where Nature courts and encour- 
ages and inspires the artist with such 
a variety of subjects, such opulence of 
color and line and mass in landscape or 
such appealing pathos and tragedy and 
allurement in the history of its past or 
present. There can be no other place 
where climate lends ‘itself to such free 
and spontaneous expressions in terms of 
art. 

This being the case there seems to be 
a duty imposed on us to develop and 
foster to its fullest extent this oppor- 
tunity, to add ohe more to the many 
glories of this land we love. 
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Our public schools need more trained 
teachers with a better understanding of 
the meaning and purposes of art teach- 
ing. There is need of some system of 
giving special opportunities and teach- 
ing to children according to their natural 
aptitudes from the kindergarten up. 
And thefe is need of a more serious 
appreciation of higher education in art 
so that we may get away from that 
touch-and-go superficial way of looking 
at artistic attainments so prevalent 
today. 

There is a sincere love and appre- 
ciation of art in our people. The build- 
ing of our new Art Museum is a dis- 
tinct step in advance, and the willing- 
ness of our citizens to pay the bills is 
evidence that leaders in art matters need 
not hesitate to inaugurate any move- 
ment which will enable our gifted chil- 
dren to come to their own and at the 
same time display to the world the unique 
conditions which inevitably destine the 
Southwest for a great and world-re- 
nowned center of creative art. 

Many eminent artists have had their 
artistic births here. Many young paint- 
ers and sculptors are growing up here who 
will surely be heard of later on. Our 
art schools are of the best. The college 
plan of teaching art now adopted by 
several of the great universities in the 
East, originated in Los Angeles. It 
is possible now to attain the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts without going 
abroad for it. 

Things artistic are moving towards 
their manifest destiny veryg fast. It 
only needs now an awakening of public 
art consciousness, making it possible 
for every one to get enough art to make 
life more enjoyable, and giving talent 
its special advantages. The public 
schools should carefully prepare students 
for the college; the colleges should train 
them to their highest advantages, and 
direct exceptional talent to the attain- 
ment of the great National Prizes. 


SYLLOGISM OF INNOCENCE 
By M. R. L. 


All I know is what I see, 
All that’s bad I will not see: 
Nothing bad exists for me. 














The ROMANCE of A 
%Y MOUNTAIN & & 


By George Wharton James 








is the story of a California 


HIS 
© mountain. 
preeminent for its mountains. 
Within its borders it holds the 
highest mountain in the United States, 
Mt. Whitney. In its Sierras there are 
more than a hundred peaks over ten 
thousand feet high. Its literature has 
many thrilling stories told by simple 
mountaineers and master literary artists 
of exciting tales of adventure—exper- 
iences in climbing—voluntary or by 
forcee—these high barriers with their 
peaks that companion the stars. 

This story, however, is not about a 
high mountain, nor is it an exciting story 
of wild climbing experiences, but it is 
of a romantic mountain with an interest- 
ing history, a mountain that already has 
had focussed upon it many eyes because 
of events that occurred upon and near 
it, and that have since been commemor- 
ated on its summit. It is a mountain 
strange and unique for location, wonder- 
fully favored in its outlook, and already 
beloved of men whose labors have led 
them again and again from its foot to 
its topmost peak. 

It is seldom that a mountain of solid 
granite is found within the limits of a 
city, and its base within five minutes’ 
walking distance of the civic center. 
Yet Mount Rubidoux is so located in 
relation to Riverside, California. And, 
owing to its rugged attractions, and the 
unequalled beauty and variety of the 
view offered from its summit, a mag- 
nificent automobile road has been built 
up its slopes, winding and circling to 
its very top, so that now even the aged 
and infirm, the sick and the feeble, as 
well as the rugged and the robust, may 
drink in the glorious vistas and return to 
the lower level refreshed and inspired. 





For mountains ever have both re- 
freshed and inspired men—from the 
days when the psalmist uttered his 


California is a State’ 


declaration: ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help,”’ to our own time when John Muir 
in poetic language voiced a similar ex- 
perience: “Climb the mountains and 
get their good tidings. Nature’s peace 
will flow into you as sunshine flows into 
the trees. The winds will blow their 
own freshness into you, and the storms 
their energy, while cares will drop off 
like Autumn leaves.” In all the ages 
man has loved to dwell near mountains, 
and climb to their summits. 


Whence did the Mountain Gain Its 
Name? 

Louis Rubidoux was one of that silent 
but brave and resistless band of pioneers 
known as trappers, who, always in ad- 
rance of civilization, forced their way 
through the unknown. He was the son 
of a prominent St. Louis merchant, and 
we know of two brothers both of whom 
were active and prominent in early-day 
history. One, Joseph, was the founder 
of the city of St. Joseph, Missouri, where 
a magnificent hotel was recently erected 
and named in his honor, and the other, 
Antone, was one of the scouts and guides 
of Kearny’s Army of the West, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of San 
Pasqual, near San Diego. 

Louis went to New Mexico in the 
arly thirties as a hunter and trapper, 
and was one of the first to enter the 
heart of the unknown land called “the 
great American Desert” as a trapper. 
What an army that was! How quietly 
and silently they worked! How per- 
sistently they pushed forward! How 
resistless their almost stealthy approach. 
For, in the very nature of their occupa- 
tion, they were silent, reserved, quiet. 
The successful trapper must be observant, 
alert, wary, stealthy, or he sees not 
where to place his traps or frightens 
away his prey. 
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Just what year Rubidoux first entered 
California and how much he saw of it 
we do not know, but in 1840 we find 
him back in Butte County, Missouri, 
after having visited the “land of promise,”’ 
with a band of Santa Fe trappers, telling 
the people about the earthly paradise 
awaiting them on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

The pioneers of the frontier settle- 
ments beyond the Mississippi were hay- 
ing severely hard times in the years 
1839-40 and much discontent followed 
their distress. Hence they were ready 
to have their attention directed to 
some more favorable region for settle- 
ment. Rubidoux was aroused out of 
his trapper taciturnity and spoke glow- 
ingly to those who called upon him, 
accepted invitations to the homes and 
tables of his friends and neighbors and 
even addressed public meetings called 
to consider the expediency of emigra- 
tion “to California on a large scale. 
An organization was effected, committees 
appointed and about five hundred people 
actually signed a pledge, as the result 
of Rubidoux’s eloquence, binding them 
to dispose of their property, equip them- 
selves with outfits for a trip across the 
plains, and be at Sapling Grove, Kansas, 
ready to start in May 1841. The whole 
population was excited and aroused, 
and for a time it seemed as if the country 
would be depopulated. This alarmed 
the merchants and others who had fixed 
interests that they could not readily 
dispose of, especially in Weston, Mo., 
and they set to work to counteract 
Rubidoux’s influence. By fair means 
or foul they determined to break up the 
movement. They argued, denounced 
and ridiculed, and some of the material 
they published in the local papers of 
the time would make exciting reading 
to a California land boomer of today. 
The land was shown to be a barren waste, 


the aboriginal inhabitants fierce and 
warlike savages to whom murder and 


cannibalism were the mildest of acts, 


the Spaniards and Mexicans blood- 
thirsty, quarrelsome and _ treacherous, 
the wild animals so numerous that 


grizzly bears, painters, wolves, and tigers 
lurked behind every tree. The climate 
was denounced as being as uncertain as 
a woman and as dangerous as the savages, 
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Spaniards and wild beasts combined, 
for if it was not so hot as to evaporate 
all the juices of the human frame, it 
rained so severely that man, as well 
as nature, became soggy and water- 
logged. It is hard to realize the vindic- 
tiveness of those little traders who saw 
the population upon whom they depended 
for their livelihood slipping away from 
them, and Rubidoux was soon made to 
feel that his room was more desired 
than his company. 

Accordingly he started West, without 
waiting for the organized party—which, 
by the way, never materialized—and 
returned to his former avocation as 
a trapper in New Mexico. Here he 
married and in 1844, with a party of 
trappers and others, from Santa Fe, 
again visited California. This time he 
proved the truth of his own words to 
the people of Missouri as to the desir- 
ability of California for residence, for 
he purchased the jurupa rancho, what 
is now Riverside, from B. D. Wilson, 
and at once sent for his wife and family. 
He became one of the most energetic 
and successful of the rancheros and cattle- 
raisers of those days, building fences and 
putting in a large acreage of grain. He 
also built a grist-mill, which is described 
as of the most primitive type, having a 
turbine wheel and two sets of stones. 
The Indians washed the grain, and dried 
it in the sun, and then shoveled it into 
the hopper with a rawhide scoop. 

In 1846 he was appointed alealde, or 
justice of the peace, in place of B. D. 
Wilson, of the newly formed district of 
San Bernardino, which included also 
Yucaipa, Napolitan, Jurupa, Huapa and 
Cucamonga. He was reappointed, on 
June 1, 1847, by Governor Mason, as 
a small reward for his faithful adherence 
to the American cause during the revo- 
lution which led to California’s becoming 
a portion of the United States. 


After the establishment of the U. 
S. government Rubidoux returned to 
his home and successfully conducted 
his affairs, dying at the ripe age of 77 
years, in 1868. 

He it was, then, who held the lands 
for the white settlers led by Judge 


North who finally converted the Jurupa ° 
ranch into the Riverside of today. 


Well has Riverside been called the 
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Crowd at Easter Service, 1913, Mt. Rubidoux. Automobiles ascending Mt. Rubi- 
doux, 1913. Dr. Henry Van Dyke conducting Easter Service, 1913, on Mt. Rubidoux, 
Riverside, California, 
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city, and nowhere 
is this better seen and realized than 
from the summit of Rubidoux. What 
a galaxy of glory and majesty, sublime 
and serene, these great barriers present. 
Stand near the Sunset Cross and look 
over to the left of the highest of the 
Cucamonga Peaks. There you will see 
Mt. San Antonio (wrongly termed Old 
Baldy ) covered with snow a large part 
of the year. Now follow the range 
around to the eastward. The slope 
to the right of the Cucamongas bears 
down to El Cajon Pass, through and 
over which the Santa Fe and Salt Lake 
railways have their entrance into Cali- 
fornia. On the other side of the pass 
the slope ascends rapidly to the San 
Bernardino range. We see clearly the 
Arrowhead, above Arrowhead Hot 
Springs and hotel. In the nearer fore- 
ground is that great mass of semi- 
marble known as Clover Mountain, 
where are located the Colton Cement 
Works, and not far away are the greater 
Riverside Cement Works. Beyond the 
Arrowhead is the road up to Squirrel 
Inn, and Mt. Harrison. Then in tower- 
ing majesty are Mt. San Bernardino 
and Mt. San Gorgonio at the feet of 
which reposes Redlands, the sister city 
of Riverside. Now the eye falls to the 
deep cleft of the San Gorgonio Pass, 
a change of elevation of over ten thousand 
feet in a seeming span of a hand. Through 
this pass comes the Southern Pacific 
railway (Sunset Route) terminating its 
3,000 mile stretch from the Atiantic 
ocean port at New Orleans to the Paci- 
fic. Beyond that is the Bon Springs 
Range, hiding Mt. San Jacinto—the 
mountain made forever famous by Helen 
Hunt Jackson in her “Ramona.” 

Through this nearer range is the Bon 
Springs Canyon, traversed many a time 
by that peerless apostle of the California 
Indians, Padre Junipero Serra. The 
road from Pala, San Luis Rey and San 
Juan Capistrano came through Bon 
Springs Canyon, skirted Rubidoux 
Mountain, crossed the Santa Ana River 
and reached to San Bernardino in the 
Kast, and San Gabriel, Los Angeles and 
to the whole chain of missions in the 
North. 

The Bon Springs range leads the eye 
along to the Sierra Santa Ana, the chief 


mountain-encircled 
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peak of which is Mt. Santiago, which, 
when clouds hover over Southern Cali- 
fornia, generally succeeds in entangling 
a long ribbon of cloud with its summit 
and so forms a_ beautifully-bannered 
mountain on which the sun often shines 


with startling effect. From Santiago 
the mountains dwindle down and lose 
themselves into smaller hills which 
reach to the Sierra Madre range and 
Mt. San Antonio thus completing the 
circle. 

But when you have gazed your fill 
on the mountain belt you have but 
begun to take in the scenery from Mt. 
Rubidoux’s crest. Let the gaze now 
rest upon the valleys and foothills that 
are nearer at hand, and what a picture 
is presented. Before us, reaching for 
miles and miles on one side stretch the 
orange groves, on the other, the thousands 
of acres of the rich farming land of the 
Santa Ana Valley. On the one hand 
is an ocean of rich, deep green, tinged 
with the vivid gold of the orange, and 
lashed into sparkling foam with the 
exquisite cream of the myriads of blos- 
soms, the odor from which rises as 
sweet-smelling incense to the very 
heavens. On the other is a purely New 
“ngland scene. The farms and gardens 
are of the Eastern type, and the landscape 
is thus the very antithesis of the tropical 
scene of the other side of the mountain. 
The contrast is so remarkable that the 
intelligent onlooker finds himself turn- 
ing first to one, then to the other, as 
if to assure himself that his eyes “speak 


true,” and that he is not under some 
self hypnotism or delusion. From the 
fields “the flame of flowered hedges 


leap across rolling hillocks like the swell 
of the sea and the lash of its breakers 
at Sunset, up to the encircling moun- 
tains.” 

On mountain the 
Indians from Cahuilla and Saboba 
and the Colorado Desert have often 
met. It was a meeting place for the 
Indians of the Coast and those of the 
interior, where the latter brought their 
obsidian and petrified wood to exchange 
for the shells and steatite of the former. 
Here countless campfires have ,been 
lighted in the primitive fashion, where 
the Indian fire-maker placed a sharp- 
pointed stick in a piece of punky dry 


and around this 
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wood and then rapidly twirled the stick 
by revolving it between the palms of 
his rubbed hands. And what stories 
were told, warmed and cheered by these 
same camp-fires! The primitive story- 
tellers, as inventive as Kipling, as drama- 
tie in their recitals as Irving or Booth or 
Mansfield, as keen in their observation 
as Muir, told how the world was made 
and peopled, how San Gorgonio and 
San Jacinto grew into mountains; how 
the demon Tauquitch came to occupy a 
cave on Mt. ‘San Jacinto, from which 
the dreadful noises even now occasionally 
may be heard, and from whence he 
emerged to slay the son of Algoot, the 
great chief of the Sabobas. Then this 
last story would call forth the further 
recital of the battle between the angered 
and bereaved Algoot, when Tauquitch 
was so fiercely attacked that he turned 
into a sea-serpent, and in his frantic 
struggles to escape from the blows 
rained upon him by the God-aided Al- 
goot he smote the hills and made the 
cleft through which the waters of the 
San Jacinto river flow into Elsinore 
Lake. These,—and scores of other such 
interesting stories, many of which have 
now been lost to the white man, were 
related in the shadow of this gray and 
rugged mountain. 

The cool waters of the Santa Ana 
river carried down through deep and 
solemn canyons in the heart of the San 
Bernardino mountains, rendered camp- 
ing easy here, and acorns were pounded, 
and chia, and other grass seeds of many 
varieties gathered to be taken to less 
fertile regions in the inland country. 

It was along here that Ramona and 
Alessandro were made to pass by their 
gifted author and creator, as they eloped 
from Camulus on their way to San 
Diego to be married. Not many miles 
from Riverside was the canyon where 
Ramona slept in the open air, on that 
bed of fragrant manzanita, ceanothus 
and ferns, and pillowed her head on the 
sweet-scented spicewood, watched - over 
by her devoted lover. 

Across the valley, yonder, and through 
the pass they rode, down the Temecula 
Canyon, to San Diego, and when, later, 
they returned to Saboba they came the 
same way, and it was in one of the valleys 
of the San Jacinto range that they 
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finally found their secret home, built 
the little adobe hut near the spring and 
the wild roses, and where eventually 
the villain Farrar shot down the melan- 
choly Alessandro in cold blood, leaving 


his widow to care for herself as_ best 
she might—alone with her dead. 
It was along this pathway—then a 


rude trail made by animals and used 
only by the Indians—that Governor 
Portola and Padre Crespi, with Rivera 
y Moncada, afterwards Governor of 
California, and sixty-one officers and 
soldiers, muleteers and Indians, passed, 
late in July 1769, on the journey that 
led to the discovery of the great new 


harbor of San Francisco. Here also 
‘amped that indefatigable first path- 
finder into California—three quarters 


of a century before Fremont—Captain 
Juan Bautista de Anza, who rode that 
fearful desert journey from Northern 
Sonora, to Tubac, then down the Gila 
to the Colorado River, and over the 
Colorado Desert to the Mission San 
Gabriel, crossing the Santa Ana river, 
on a bridge of boughs, after camping 
at the foot at Rubidoux on the 20th of 
March, 1774. It saw the same tireless 
messenger after he had visited San 
Francisco and decided on the site for 
the location of the new Mission and Presi- 
dio on his return journey to Sonora; 
and again on the first day of January, 
1776—memorable year in American 
annals—it witnessed his crossing again 
of the Santa Ana, this time with the 
soldiers and colonists (with their fami- 
lies), their horses, mules and caitle, 
to the number of 235 persons (not 
including the eight infants born on the 
journey ), and over a thousand animals. 

Gov. Rivera passed here—and doubt- 
less camped close to the river, on his 
last trip made in this life, when he went 
to the missions founded a few years 
before on the Colorado River for the 
Yumas. Little did he dream as he lay 
drowsily listening to the lapping of 
the water at the sides of the Santa Ana, 
and the song of the birds as they flew 
over Mt. Rubidoux, that in a few days, 
by the side of another river—the Colo- 
rado—the treacherous Indians were to 
fall upon his camp and slay himself 
and every member (save six) with their 
cruel arrows and war clubs. 
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And thus might I speak of the heroes 
and notables—great and small—who 
used the King’s Highway—El Camino 
Real—rounding the foot of Mt. Rubidoux, 
on their way north and south, until 
the arrival of the railway builders. 
All the Spanish and Mexican Governors, 
the various presidentes of the missions, 
Serra, Lasuen, Tapis, Senan, Sarria, 
and the padres, including the noble 
Magin Catala, of Santa Clara Mission,— 
whose life is now being scrutinized to 
see if he be worthy of canonization,- 
the early trappers, and Fremont and 
Stockton, and Kearny and the Mormon 
battalion, and then the influx of gold 
pioneers who came from Sonora and by 
way of the peninsula of Lower Califor- 
nia. 

If one could make them all live agiin 
and march in continuous procession 
what a long array it would prove to be, 
and what a fascinating series of stories 
the passers-by could tell if they merely 
recited their own adventures by “flood 
and field.” 

Very early after 1776, when the Mis- 
sion San Gabriel was established, reli- 
gious services were held for the many 
Indians of Guachama “the place of 
abundance of food and water,” which 
was not far from Riverside, and from 
this time until 1834 the padres visited 
the region often and recited mass and 
prayers and gave instruction to the 
Indians. A Franciscan Chapel is said 
to have been built at Agua Mansa, 
and the bell that called the faithful to 
worship there now hangs in the “Garden 
of the Bells,” in the Glenwood Mission 
Inn. 

What more appropriate then, that 
when the modern city of Riverside 
was firmly established, its intelligent 
and thoughtful citizenship should view 
with favor the crowning of its nearest 
and most salient height—Mt. Rubi- 
doux—with the emblem that for so many 
years had played so important a part 
at its base. Riverside is essentially a 
Christian community—there is no saloon, 
gambling house or known evil resort 
within its precincts,—and every form 
of Western Christian faith finds some 
followers amongst its people. These 
Christians are slowly coming to recog- 
nize that Christianity was established in 
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a country climatically a parallel to their 
own, and that in its own land it was 
essentially an open air religion. 

And surely no mountain ever created 
was better adapted for the purpose of 
holding a cross aloft than Rubidoux. 
It stands detached and alone—a real 
Lone Mountain, so that from every 
approach the cross would be forever 
visible; it is so close to the heart of a 
great and growing city; and its summit 
has been made so accessible by the 
automobile road. 

In accordance with these ideas Frank 
Miller, of the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
long contemplated the erection of a 
cross on the summit of Mt. Rubidoux, 
and in 1907 his plans were so far complete 
that he laid them before the distin- 
guished and learned prelate of the 
Catholic Church in California, Bishop 
T. J. Conaty of Los Angeles. When 
that far-seeing and wise dignitary saw 
the spirit in which the matter was con- 
templated he did not hesitate a moment, 
but heartily entered into the project 
and consented to bestow his Episcopal 
blessing upon the cross. Accordingly 
on Friday, April 26th, he, clad in the 
mystic and symbolic garments of the 
church, accompanied by priests and 
several members of the Franciscan order, 
in the presence of a large concourse of 
people, after the cross was duly raised 
and put into place, blessed it and prayed 
that all who looked up to it might be 
strengthened in all good, led to the faith 
it symbolized, and kept faithful to the 
principles it stands for, to the end of 
life. A special service was prepared 
and used on the occasion, and the event 
was one of great solemnity, though of 
deep rejoicing. 

Thus was planted a cross for out-of- 
door worship, to call men to revere God 
in the open, to bring to the hearts{of 
men the assurance that Nature is but 
a manifestation of the goodness of God 
to us, and that the closer we remain to 
it the nearer we shall most possibly be 
to the Source of All Good. 

Accordingly on Easter Day and Christ- 
mas Eve of each year pilgrims have 
gathered from wherever they would and 
made the ascent of Rubidoux, there to 
join in solemn worship. The first Easter 
service was held on Sunday morning, 
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April 11, 1909, and exactly at 5.29 a. m. 

-the hour of sunrise—the exercises 
began. Reverently kneeling, as the 
sun’s beams shot over the mountain and 
flooded the valley with golden light, and 
transformed the somber hue of the 
wooden cross into molten gold, the 
assembled throng prayed for Easter 
blessings upon their friends, their neigh- 
bors, the city, state, nation, and it is 
to be hoped their enemies. Then, while 
they still knelt, Gustav Hilverkus played 
sweetly on his cornet that popular and 
impressive song “The Holy City.” 
While its echoes were ringing from rock 
to rock, it is easy to imagine that the 
kneeling worshipers were transported, 
in imagination, to the far-away Golden 
and Holy City, the New Jerusalem, 
which like the earthly Jerusalem, is 
“set upon an hill.” Rising to their 
feet the congregation then sang that 
grand hymn by Sir John Bowring en- 
titled “In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory.” 

This year, 1913, the charm and in- 
terest of the service was enhanced by 
the presence of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
the noted Presbyterian divine, the humane 
educator, teacher, preacher and orator, 
whose spoken and written words have 
fired to more earnest and noble life the 
hearts of thousands of men. The 
announcement that he was to be present 
attracted thousands. Some _ walked 
from nearby towns, over two hundred 
and fifty automobiles came from all 
over the Southland, and to the singing 
of Easter songs by the Indian girls from 
Sherman Institute the reverent throng 
made the ascent, before Sunrise. Exactly 
at the moment the snow-clad summits 
of Mt. San Gorgonio reflected the bril- 
liant rays of the morning sun Gustav 
Hilverkus sent the strains of “The Holy 
City” echoing from the bell of his cor- 
net over the hushed and attentive 
thousands. Then followed singing and 
the responsive service, and an address 
by Dr. Van Dyke. He declared that 
the Great Master himself had lived and 
taught and done his greatest works under 
the blue sky, and under the blue sky he 
lifted up his cross. It was under the 
blue sky, too, that he walked among 
the flowers on Easter morning, and this 
thought had been the inspiration of 
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his own poem, which he had been asked 
to read. 


GOD OF THE OPEN AIR 
4 


Thou who has made thy dwelling fair 
H ith flowers be neath, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere 
On mountain beights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
4nd on the curving capes of every stream 
Thou who hast taken to thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abid. 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
4nd on far tslands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden sbores, 


- Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 


In thy great out-of-doors! 
To thee I turn, to thee 1 make my prayer, 
God of the open air. 


II. 
Seeking for thee, the heart of man 
Lonely and longing ran, 
In that first solitary hour, 
When the mysterious power 
To know and love the wonder of the morn 
Was breathed within bim, and bis soul was born: 
And thou didst meet thy child, 
Not in some bidden shrine, 
But in the freedom of the garden wild, 
And take his hand in thine,— 
There all day long in Paradise he walked, 
And in the cool of evening with thee talked. 


III. 

Lost, long ago, that garden bright and pure, 

Lost, that calm day too perfect to endure, 
And lost, the childlike love that worshipped and 
was sure! 

For men have-dulled their eyes with sin, 

And dimmed the light of beaven with doubt, 

And built their temple walls to shut thee tn, 

And framed their iron creeds to shut thee out. 
But not jor thee the closing of the door, 

O Spirit unconfined! 

Thy ways are free 

As isthe wandering wind, 

And thou hast wooed thy children, to restore 
Their fellowship with thee, 

In peace of soul and simpleness of mind. 

IV. 

Joyful the heart that, when the flood rolled by, 
Leaped up to see the rainbow in the sky; 
And glad the pilgrim, in the lonely night, 
For whom the bills of Haran, tier on tier, 
Built up a stairway to the beight 
Where stars like angel eyes were shining clear. 
From mountain-peaks in many a land and age, 

Disciples of the Persian seer 

Have bailed the rising sun and worshipped thee; 
And wayworn followers of the Indian sage 
Have found the peace of God beneath a spreading 

tree, 

But one, but one—ab, child most dear, 

And perfect image oj the Love Unseen, 
Walked every day in pastures green, 
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And all his life the quiet waters by, 
Reading their beauty with a tranquil eye. 
To him the desert was a place prepared 
For weary hearts to rest; 
The hillside was a temple blest; 
The grassy vale a banquet-room, 
Where he could feed and comfort many a guest. 
With bim the lily shared 
The vital joy that breathes itself in bloom; 
And every bird that sang beside the nest 


Told of the love that broods o’er every living thing. 


Him will I trust, and for my Master take; 
Him will I follow, and for his dear sake, 
God of the open air, 
To Thee I make my prayer. 


V. 
By the breadth of the blue that shines in silence 
o'er me, 
By the length of the mountain-lines that stretch 


before me, 

By the height of the cloud that sails, with rest in 
motion, 

Over the plains and the vales to the measureless 
ocean, 

(Oh, hou the 
enlarges 


sight of the things that are great 
the eves!) 
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Lead me out oJ the narrow life, to the peace of the 
bills and the skies. 


By the faith that the flowers show when they bloom 
unbidden, 

By the calm of the 
hidden, 

By the trust of the tree that clings to its deep foun- 
dations, 

By the courage of wild birds’ 
migration, 

(Wonderful secret of peace that abides in Nature’s 
breast! ) 

Teach me how to confide, and live my life, and rest, 

God of the open air! 


river's flow to a goal that is 


wings on the long 


Thus, on a California mountain the 
greatest tragedy and romance of all 
time—the death on Mt. Calvary—is 
recalled, and the glorious triumph of 
Christ’s victory over the grave. Man is 
called to the New Day of holiness, peace 
and brotherhood, and urged to a fuller 
worship of God in His Great-Out-of 
Doors. 


Huela de Noche 


By Susan 


Oo £ ‘pton 


Fragrance of the tropic night, 
Denied to the all-wooing light 

And lavished where the shadows lurk 
Amid the darkness, mist and murk, 
Thou art the prototype of such 

Rare souls as move at Pity’s touch! 
Their strength and beauty hidden lie 
When gay Prosperity rides high 
But rouse whene’er misfortune falls 
Eager to fly where Sorrow calls 

Or pain that, unrelieved and lone, 
Unto the midnight maketh moan. 


Night flower, thy perfume lives unspent 
Outside thy kindred element, 

Like human spirits, dull and cold, 
That might in blessing rare unfold. 
And thou art blest to know thine hour, 
For many lives find not the power, 

The touch, the key, the hidden spring 
To give the song and sweetness wing. 


Some virtues must be sorrow-born 
Since Sorrow is; and when, forlorn, 
I tread the vales of adverse fate 

I would this blossom imitate; 

I'd bid the grief that must ensue 
Develop love, pervasive, true, 

And from my inmost spirit wring 


Fragrance that joy could never bring. 
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By Martha Martin Newkirk 











NSTANT unquestioning obedience 
is the soldier’s law. “I say ‘do 
this’ and he doeth it,” the Cen- 
turion said to the man of Nazareth. 
The soldier and the sailor-men under 
authority may say “may, can, might, 
could, would or should,’ but the om- 
nipotent verb to them is “MUST.” 

As Captain Ezra, in “‘Partners of the 
Tide,” said to the boy Brad: ‘When 
either of us three (officers) speaks, and 
says ‘do so and so,’ you do it, and do it 
on the jump.” That is militarism. It 
is law. It is authority. 

In ancient times each tribe had its 
chief, whose word was law. And each 
man who obeyed the dictator over him, 
in turn dictated to the weaker ones at 
home, where he could “boss” because of 
superior physical strength. In course 
of time—a long, slow process of evolu- 
tion—the “gentle”? man used the gentle 
word “please.”” That word revolution- 
ized society. “Must” got down off its 
pedestal, and stood among its relatives, 
the verbs “may, can, could,” ete. It 
no longer reigned supreme in the world, 
but it still kept one place as the soldier’s 
law. 

“Please” is now the motto over the 
home door, over the fire-place, and the 
central ornament in the dining room. 
We used to con in our old McGuffey 
Readers: 

“‘And ‘if you please’ to Sister Ann, 
Good boys to say are ready. 

And ‘Yes, sir,’ to a gentleman, 
And ‘Yes, ma’am,’ to a lady.” 

“If you please” has attempted a 
monopoly in the home. It is so sweet 
to the ear, so gentle in its insinuation of 
personal equality, or deference, that it 
deserves its high place. And yet, there 
are times when the good old peremptory 
“MUST,” or its modern provincial syno- 
nym, “‘got to,’’ seems an absolute neces- 
sity. 








Example No. 1 

This week a case quite apropos came 
to my notice. A certain young man on 
this foothill has a fine blooded Collie 
that he values highly. She was brought 
to him from San Francisco from a famous 
kennel there. The friend in presenting 
her said: ‘This puppy has never been 
out of her kennel until now. She is 
of fine stock, with a long pedigree, and 
van be taught anything. I tell you now, 
that SHE WILL BE WHAT YOU 
MAKE HER.” 

The young man accepted the state- 
ment—along with the pup—and began 
at once to teach her instant obedience. 
He did not order her about, was not 
rough in speech, and rarely punished her 
even by a sharp word. But he taught 
her to mind. This week she was out 
with her master for a walk. She has 
never been ill-treated, so occasionally 
risks her life in front of an auto, or horses, 
or street-cars. She seems to be like the 
old darkey who drove his master’s car- 
riage straight on to the track although 
an engine was rushing along and was 
then almost upon the loaded vehicle. 
When they picked up Pomp, he said: 
“Why, I thought when they’d see missus 
and the chilluns, and saw who it was, 
and master’s own carriage, they’d stop 
of course.”” So this dog risks her life. 
This week in her exuberance she was 
within a few feet of disaster. Her master 
saw it and shouted, “Lie down, Bonnie, 
lie down.” The animal dropped as if 
shot. The danger passed a few feet 
away. The dog did not understand why 
she was ordered to lie down, but she 
obeyed. She obeyed because she always 
had. She had never done anything else 
when her master spoke. 

* * * a. 


Another Instance 
Some time ago a man on our place was 
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chopping down trees. Two little chil- 
dren, Gertrude and Dick, stood watching 
the process. The man set a boundary 
line, which they were told not to pass, 
for the tree would surely fall that way. 
Dick obeyed, and stood at a safe dis- 
tance. Gertrude, whose nature seemed 
to be one strong desire to do as she 
pleased and test authority to the utter- 
most, stood exactly where the tree would 
fall. The man having given his orders 
thought the children were out of the 
way, and was giving nearly the last 
stroke when he happened to see the girl 
looking toward him as if daring the tree 
to fall. He saw her in time, but turned 
sick and dizzy, thinking how nearly he 
had been to killing or maiming the 
little girl. She had not learned obe- 


dience. 
* * * * 


A Principle 

Spencer, in his Principles of Sociology, 
makes a statement that might be of 
value in homes, as well as in wider co- 
operative institutions: “Co-operation 
can at first be effective only when there 
is obedience to a peremptory command.” 
This principle has to be learned in the 
earliest childhood. After it is really 
learned, “‘please’’ cannot be used except 
on very rare occasions. 

eS ws 4s 
The Soldier’s Law 

Obedience, in an American citizen, 
means respect for law and authority, and 
determination to do one’s part in up- 
holding both. This condition or state 
of mind has a wide difference from the 
mere passive unreasoning obedience of 
the serf or slave, or of the lower classes 
under absolute monarchy. Hamilton un- 
derstood this and in the early days of our 
republic wrote thus: “The obedience 
of a free people to general laws, however 
hard they bear,‘ is ever more perfect 
than that of slaves to the arbitrary will 
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of a prince.” One might add that a free 
people respond to mere requests, and do 
not need the dictatorial manner so often 
assumed by monarchs. 
*x* * * x 
Please 

The little word “please” formerly 
meant ‘‘may it please your,” or “‘if it 
please your,”’ a form of speech still used 
in addressing a judge, or persons of rank, 
as: “May it please the court;”’ “If 
it please your honor;’ “Please your 
worship.”” These forms of speech are 
reminders that our habits in law were 
drawn from England’s ancient customs. 
“Please” is an ancient word. “If it 
please the king,” is as old as monarchy. 
But I think the word must have come 
into family use in the days of chivalry, 
for the “gentleman” appeared then, and 
“gallantry”? was the ideal of the medi- 
eval gentleman. The true knight was 
gallant in war, it is true, but gallant 
indeed to his lady love, and for her to 
all womanhood. 

Crothers—one of our best essayists, 
as to both substance and style of ex- 
pression, in writing of the gentleman, 
really shows the difference between mili- 
tarism and please—the command and 
the request. He says, “Let us remember 
that the gentleman was always a lover 
of equality, and of the graces that can 
only grow in the society of equals. There 
is a little circle within which there is 
no pushing, no assumption of superiority. 
Each member seeks not his own, but 
finds pleasure in a gracious interchange 
of services. 

“An ideal democracy is a society in 
which good manners are universal. There 
is no arrogance and no cringing, but 
social intercourse is based on mutual 
respect.” 

When that time comes the day of 
peace will have come. Militarism will 
have passed, and “please” will be en- 
throned. 





Anyone not owning a home or farm should start right in being 
thrifty and make a payment on a home or little farm. If you only 
keep up the interest, you are making money on the constant rise in 
real estate values. Most fortunes have been made on the rise in real 


estate values. 


The chances in this respect are better now than they 


will ever be in the future.— Hannes Traub. 
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XS ANGELES has the best climate of 
vt the world, and far be it from the humble 

writer of this article to attempt any 

derogatory remarks concerning it, and 

bring down upon his rapidly-thinning 
hair the wrath of a legion of boosters; and that’s 
alljthat will be said of climate, fruit and flowers 
(and a few fleas) in this article. Fortunately, 
Los Angeles is endowed with other resources 
than that of climate, and in the prepar- 
ation of this article the writer has 
made an endeavor to bring together brief reviews 
of the value to us of the mining and 
oil districts immediately tributary. The 





article, by Harry R. Johnson, one of our leading 
petroleum geologists, will prove interesting 
and timely: 


Los Angeles as an Oil Center—By Harr) 
R. Jobnson, of Los Angeles. 

Along in the early sixties two or three hard- 
working pioneers dug a tunnel into the end of 
a hill not many miles from San Buenaventura. 
They had worked hard and long on their job 
and when they finished, they ran a trough out 
into the gulch from the end of the hole and placed 
thereunder a barrel; then they sat down in the 
shade of the nearest scrub oak to watch for 
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various paragraphs in this article have been 
prepared, as will be noted, by men eminently 
capable of handling their subjects. They are 
necessarily brief, but will give one a vivid idea 
of the value of these industries and will also 
demonstrate to our friends laboring with Mother 
Nature that Los Angeles business and profes- 
sional men are endeavoring to keep pace with 
the demands made upon them by these most 
important industries. 

Crude oil is alive with interest at all times; 
the development of the industry has solved our 
fuel problems; the ability of the pioneers in 
the industry to foresee its possibilities has 
been proven; and we believe that the following 


Chamber of Mines and Oil, Los Angeles, Cal. 
This exhibit is a permanent advertisement of the mineral resources of the Southwest and Mexico 
All mining districts should be represented 


results. In course of time (History does not 
say how long) they succeeded in getting that 
barrel full of black, rather dirty, very viscous 
asphalt and when, after that infinite patience 
born of their long wrestle with Nature, they 
succeeded in getting a few more of these barrels 
filled up, they called further upon the resources 
of the country and requisitioned an ox-cart, 
one of those ponderous affairs with the big 
slab-sided wheels such as you see now enshrined 
in the grounds of the Glenwood Inn at River- 
side, for instance. 

Finally, loaded to the gunwales, and with 
emphatic prodding of the motive power, this 
outfit started on its long journey south to the 
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pueblo de Los Angeles, where the tar was sold 
and used, let us say, for putting in the first 
modern roof in that older vanished city by the 
plaza. 

This was the beginning, and the end is not 
vet. 

Now lay a string on a map of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and place one end of it at the City Hall 
of Los Angeles, and the other at Point Arguello, 
up near Lompoc. Describe a circle, and you 
will include every developed and prospective 
oil field of any importance (except Coalinga ), 
and most of the valuable metalliferous districts 
of Southern California. The answer to this 
little geometric stunt is self-evident. 

But what of tomorrow? 

Despite the tremendous oil and mining devel- 
opments which have received their initial im- 
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petus from the center of our circle, I know that 
there yet remain within its circumference un- 
developed districts which will in the great future 
provide an outlet for the energies and abilities 
of Los Angeles, and a return of great wealth in 
oil and other minerals. But we must not lose 
that questing pioneer spirit which brought the 
first asphalt-laden ox-cart to the adobe village 
at the plaza. 

Keeping pace with the growth of the petroleum 
industry; in fact, anticipating its demands, 
Los Angeles has been further gifted with the 
development in her midst of a branch of business 
in which it was necessary to specialize,—that 
of oil well supplies. At the solicitation of the 
writer, Mr. Boggs, general manager of the J. 
F. Lucey Company, consented to outline briefly 
the advantages accruing to Los Angeles from 
the oil industry. His article follows: 
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Los Angeles as a Center for Oil Well Supplies 

By P. N. Boggs, General Manager of the 
J. F. Lucey Co., Oil Well Supplies, Los Angeles. 

Many of our residents, undoubtedly, fail to 
realize the important position which Los Angeles 
occupies in the manufacture and sale of oil well 
supplies. We have here in Los Angeles two 
manufacturing plants,—the Union Tool Com- 
pany and the Albion Tool Company, that em- 
ploy over four hundred men, and devote their 
entire capacity to the exclusive production of 
oil well tools, drilling engines and rotary ma- 
chines. The product of these two plants 
supplies at least fifty per cent of this class of 
material used in the California oilfields, the 
other fifty per cent coming from eastern fac- 
tories and being distributed through local 
agents. 


-~Chamber of Mines and Oil 


We also have two plants here, the Axelson 
Machine Company and the D. &. B. Pump 
Company, which employ over one hundred men, 
and whose entire capacity is devoted to the 
exclusive production of oil well pumps and 
accessories. These two companies supply at 
least seventy per cent of this class of material 
for the oilfields of this State. The Wilson & 
Willard Manufacturing Co. devote their entire 
plant to the production of specialties, such as 
elevators, under-reamers, and rotary tools. 

We also have one factory here which possibly 
few people in this State, outside of their actual 
customers, are familiar with: The Pacific 
Wire Rope Company. This is the only plant 
on the Pacific Coast manufacturing wire rope 
for the drilling of oil wells and mill work. The 
company imports its raw product from England, 
make up their own rope here in Los Angeles 

> 
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SPECIMENS 
Labeling 


TYPICAI 
Showing Method of 
1 Andesite—Intrusion into vein and footwall 
2 Country Rock—Granodiorite. Veins are 
sures in this rock 
3 Average Milling Ore, 500-ft 
60 to 75 per cent. free 
5 Large label, giving name of mine, location, etc 


SET OF 
Exhibition and 
(in part) 
filled fis- 


level—value $30, $35, 


and their product enjoys at least forty per cent 
of the entire oilfields’ business on wire rope. 
All of these plants have started since the pro- 
duction of oil in California, and their success is 
due, not only to the quality of the material 
which they produce, but to the loyal support 
given by the supply houses to western made 
products. 

Possibly no organization in commercial life 
today occupies so important and unique a 
position as the supply house. To the manu- 
facturer it is the salesman. In fact, the suc- 
cessful history of all these manufacturing plants 
is directly traceable to the energy and activity 
of the supply houses. 

To the operator the supply house is as neces- 
sary as a rudder to a ship. Wherever oil is dis- 
covered the supply house must immediately 
follow. To the large operating companies, the 
supply house is a necessity,—furnishing all the 
material used in their operations; and to the 
small operator, who enters the game on limited 
capital, the supply house, in addition to being 
a convenience and necessity, is many times his 
banker. 

Los Angeles enjoys the distinction of being 
the headquarters for all but one of the supply 
houses represented in California. 

The Oil Well Supply Company, of Pittsburgh, 
have a very large plant here, from which they 
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distribute to their stores throughout the oil- 
fields. The California National Supply Com- 
pany, whose home offices are in Toledo, Ohio, 


have a large warehouse and their main offices 
here, with branches located throughout the 
fields. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., who for years 


have enjoyed a splendid reputation on gas en- 
gines,* and mining machinery have within 
recent years branched into the oil well supply 
business, and today have fine headquarters 
here, with branches in the fields. 

The J. F. Lucey Company have their general 
offices here, with branches in the fields. It is 
the only western supply company which is 
independent of any old established eastern 
connections This company Is composed of 
western men, whose original object when they 
started in business some eight years ago was to 
introduce and sell, as near as possible, nothing 
but western made goods. They have conformed 
to this original plan wherever possible, going 
east for their material only when compelled 
to do so It is possibly due to their energies 
more than that of any other supply company 
that the western made goods are now enjoying 
such a large percentage of the business of Califor- 
nia, and that they are now fast becoming known 
throughout the world Within the past two 
years, this Los Angeles concern has branched 
from California to Chicago, then to New York, 
into the Texas and Louisiana fields, and they 
are now establishing a branch in Tampico, 
Mexico, and enjoy a very large export business 
through their New York office As a 


result of the energies of these western 
organizations, the California products 
of the Los Angeles manufacturers are now 
being specified by all foreign operators in 


preference to any other drilling equipment 
It is not immodest to add that the California 
driller is recognized today as having a knowledge 
superior to that of drillers from any other local- 
ity. There is a reason for this, as California 
contains the only developed fields where great 
depth has been made with the combination 
tools of both Standard and Rotary processes. 
There are today California men in charge of 
many of the properties in Japan, New Zealand, 
South America, Mexico, Trinidad Islands, 
India, Roumania and Russia, and every month 
see additional shipments of these California 
drillers and their assistants. 

C. M. Smith knows the theories and practices 
of combustion; he knows the modern combustion 
engine and its value to the mining and oil 
industries;—but we will let him tell you, and 
then you can judge: 


Modern Combustion Engines vs. Steam for 
Mines and Oil Field Work 


By C. M. Smith, Secretary and General Manager 
of the Western Gas Engine Corporation, 
Los Angeles 


Not many years ago, the steam engine was 
the prime mover in mines and oil field work for 
all purposes where water power was not avail- 
able. No matter how valuable or inaccessible 
the site for a new power plant, the owner always 
had to meet the more or less difficult problem 
of making room for the boilers, engines, steam 
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pipes and auxiliary equipment, and bracing or 
staying the smokestack with guy lines, etc., 
and the question of transportation to some well 
nigh impossible location on mule back or other- 
wise, together with all the other difficulties that 
nature seems to scatter with delight in the path 
of the “get-rich-quicker,” made the use of steam 
power for mining work, and pumping oil wells, 
in many instances, a problem that only the 
strongest and bravest dared to face. 

Many an operator who is now enjoying the 
benefits of modern methods and improvements 
will easily recall the arduous task and enormous 
expense and difficulties connected with getting 
coal, chopping wood, hauling brush, “steaming 
up,” ete. in order to get started in the morning 
and keep the wheels turning until quitting time. 
And then will follow the remembrance of the 
loose packing and the steam leak here and there, 
that, by rapid increase in size gave promise of 
more or less immediate trouble, with some 
sense of impending danger, causing a more con- 
stant and careful attention to the steam gauge, 
until the boiler was overhauled, the scale cleaned 
out and the tubes replaced or patched up. 

With all of these cares and anxieties came 
the additional financial burden of «meeting an 
average steam power expense of two and one 
half to five cents per horse power hour, especially 
with those small installations of less than 100 
H. P. in size, so that the owner’s bank account 
in most instances decreased until he could 
scarcely discover it‘ with a microscope. 

Now, ye modern money-makers, consider the 
blessings, opportunities and luxuries you enjoy 
by living in this age of mechanical wonders, 
not the least of which is the latest improved 
combustion engine. It takes life easy and 
fills your coffers with gold by giving you power, 
even in very small units, at less than one half 
cent per horsepower hour. 

With its aid the air is navigable, the depths 
of the ocean accessible, and land distances can 


be safely traversed with lightening speed if 


you look out for the curves, and chucks, and 


vote for good roads. 

But,—reader,—when you buy 
take the advice of one who knows. If you want 
reliability, durability and efficiency, don’t 
buy a dollar watch or a cheap gas engine. 
Select a well know make, made at home if possi- 
ble, by a large, responsible and reliable firm. 
Always patronize home production, especially 
when you get more for your money and select 
that engine which includes those principles of 
design and construction in its working parts 
that are approved by experts and gas engine 
scientists. 

Would you go to a quack instead of a good 
physician? Would you take legal advice from 
a layman instead of a lawyer? Would you take 

a “hand-out” instead of a good dinner? Would 
you take a counterfeit instead of a gold dollar? 
Would you take a Waterbury instead of a full 
jewel? Would you take a cut glass instead of 
a diamond? Would you take a dollar hat in- 
stead of a Stetson? Would you take the worst 
instead of the best? Then why select that gas 
engine that’s not up to date and is more or less 
replete with objectionable features? Why take 
one with throttle governor instead of hit-and- 
miss? Whi take one with suction inlet instead 
of positive inlet valve? Why take one with 
troublesome ignition instead of the Bosch 
system? Why take one with large bore instead 
of small? Why take one with short stroke in- 
stead of long stroke? Why take one of extra 
heavy weight instead of medium weight? Why 
take one with poor material instead of the 
best? In fact, why take the cheapest and poor- 
est when it is impossible to select one that’s 
too good? 


Be wise, and don’t be fooled by the unscrupu- 
lous dealer or salesman. Get a few good pointers 
from a scientiest in the art in regard to the 
greatest and latest improvements in gas engine 
construction, then use good judgment and 
select the high class combustion engine instead 


an engine, 
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of steam for every purpose in every place where 
accessible. For all mining work it is the very 
essence of efficiency and profit. For oil field 
purposes, it chops down operating expenses 
and gives you more power for less money, pumps 
your wells and pulls your rods with such a small 
quantity of waste gas from the wells that would 
not begin to fire your steam boilers, and saves 
using the oil for that purpose. Result in all 
cases, dividends instead of assessments. 

Dr. F. J. H. Merrill, ex-State Geologist of 
New York, and one of our leading mining en- 
gineers and geologists, brought with him to 
Los Angeles, where he has resided with us for 
a number of years, a fund of knowledge of the 
value of non-metallic geologic products of com- 
mercial importance. The following article 
again demonstrates that Los Angeles is for- 
tunate in its geographic position, and the esti- 
mate given by Dr. Merrill as to the annual 
value of the production of non-metallics may 
prove astounding to those unfamiliar with the 





various industries already established here: 
Non-Metallic Products of Southern California 
By F. J. H. Merrill 

California, the golden State, has long been 
known as a producer of metals and since the 
days of ’49, has yielded rich treasures of bullion 
to the mints and to the arts and trades. But 
metal, whether base or precious, does not meet 
all needs of civilized man, and as the State has 
developed there has been active search for hum- 
bler but useful minerals and their products 
which have long been brought across the con- 
tinent or across the sea in exchange for the gold 
and silver of California mines. Bountifully 
has this search been rewarded and our State 
has attained independence of outside sources 
of supply in many of the more important non- 
metallic products. To tell the story of these 
minerals throughout the whole State is beyond 
the scope of this article which is limited to the 
region from Kern County, southward. 
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Pen Cartoons of Four Prominent Men in the Mining and Oil World 


Among all non-metallic products, the most 
important to the Pacific Coast, is found in our 
great store of liquid fuel, which takes the place 
of coal and has revolutionized so many indus- 
trial problems in the southwest. 

Foremost among the other minerals are 
those which, with their products, are used by 
the building trades and classed as materials of 
construction. Such are stone for building 
ornamentation; clay for brick, tile and pottery; 
sand for glass-making; clay and lime for Port- 
land cement; gypsum for wall-plaster and stucco; 
asbestos and magnesite for making boiler and 
steam-pipe coverings; ochres and other mineral 
pigments; and mica, used for the insulation of 
electrical appliances. These mineral products 
are so essential in building operations, that they 
are nearly as important to civilized life as food. 

All of them are found in the southland of 
California. Granite occurs in nearly all the 
mountain ranges, where this rock, made plastic 
by great heat and pressure, has been forced 
through fissures in the earth’s crust, elevating 
and tilting the sedimentary rocks which now 
rest upon its flanks. Marble is limestone altered 
by heat and pressure, which develop density 
and often whiteness, though frequently, impuri- 
ties give attractive shades of color and varie- 
gated patterns which lend themselves to orna- 
ment. Besides its use in construction, lime- 
stone is important as a source of lime used as 
mortar, and in a myriad of manufacturing pro- 
Prominent among these is the refining 
of beet sugar. Granite and limestone are also 
crushed and used extensively for road building 
as macadem, and mixed with cement to form 
concrete. 

Clay products are too familiar to need de- 
scription here, and Southern California yields 
an abundant supply from works at Los Angeles, 
Corona, and many other points. 

Portland cement needs chiefly clay and lime, 
and when these occur near together of proper 
quality, only capital, technical skill and trans- 
portation, are needed to supply the finished 


cesses. 








product, which is made at Colton, Riverside, 
Tehachapi and Oro Grande. 

Infusorial earth, which forms the base of 
dynamite, and is used for polishing and other 
purposes, is produced at Lompoc, Santa Barbara 
Co., in large quantities, and of excellent quality. 
It is known at several other points. 

An important supply of necessary minerals 
is found in the playa lake beds of the desert 
basins, which are rich in soda salts, and also 
yield potash. Volcanic action has brought into 
some of these basins, through fissure springs, 
the element boron, in the form of boracic acid. 
At several points borax is an abundant product. 

Other deposits worked to some extent include 
those of lithia minerals‘near Pala, in northern 
San Diego County, and fullers earth in Kern 
County. A number of precious and semi- 
precious stones are produced in Southern Cali- 
fornia, including beryl, garnet, turquois, tour- 
maline and kunzite. Many other minerals 
are known and lie dormant, awaiting the touch 
of capital. 

The value of the non-metallic products placed 
on the market is very great, but as figures make 
dry reading, only a total will be given. As 
nearly as it can be estimated, the non-metallic 
minerals produced in Southern California, 
aggregate an annual sum of over thirty-seven 
million dollars. 


Los Angeles is blessed with many business- 
like “philosopher’s* stones,” capable of turning 
your base bullion into the purest of gold and 
silver, or determining whether the hungry- 
looking piece of quartz, kicked from the side 
hill by your Job-like. desert nightingale, carries 
that always-dreamt-of possibility of casting 
you into the much-maligned millionaire class. 
Among our prominent assayers and chemists 
are “Baverstock, Staples & Payne; R. A. Perez; 
Atkin & McRae; Sullinger & Merrill; Wrana, 
King & Co.; John Herman; Smith-Emery Co.; 
H. K. Hedges, and Tatarian & Pratt. We prevail- 
ed upon the dean of the assaying corps, “Jimmie” 
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Pen Impressions of Boosters for the Mining and Oil Industries 


Irving, to tell us the advantages of making Los 
Angeles your headquarters when having assays 
made. However, he has confined his attention 
to the refining of gold and silver, and we will 
have to be content. 


Gold and Silver Refining in Los Angeles 
By James Irving, of James Irving & Co., Assayers, 
Chemists and Bullian Buyers, Los Angeles. 
There is not at the present time a custom 
smelter located in the immedaite vicinity of 
Los Angeles, but gold and silver bullion is pur- 
chased and refined by several well known es- 
tablishments. Our firm, located at 107 N. 
Spring Street, has been engaged in this line for 
the past fifteen years; bullion, gold dust, or 
other furnace products, being purchased by us 
in the crude form just as they come from the 
mills. 
The bullion is first weighed in the presence 
of the depositor and a receipt given for the 
same. It is then taken to the melting room 


and melted or retorted, as the case may be. 
In many instances it is necessary to melt{the 
deposit twice and sometimes three timesin 
order to eliminate the baser metals. After 
melting, the bullion is poured into a suitable 
mold, the flux taken off, the deposit again 
weighed, and then sampled for assay. . 
The bullion is either purchased or returned 
to the depositor, or its value deposited to} his 
credit in some designated bank. Ds 
The charge for this work is ‘the same as that 
made by the United States mints, and the returns 
are usually completed within twenty-four hours 
after receipt. Bullion thus purchased is then 
refined into pure gold and silver, and disposed 
of to jewelers, dentists and gold platers. 
Los Angeles has today one of the few public- 
reference collections of minerals, ores and non- 
metallic products, built up by whole-souled 
“boosters” for the Chamber of Mimes and Oil, 
and carefully arranged and classified under the 
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They are Live Mining and Oil Men. 


immediate supervision and direction of J. Nelson 


Nevius, one of our leading mining engineers, 
Mr. Nevius’ article describing this exhibit 
follows: 


Exhibit Hall—Chamber of Mines and Oil 
By J. Nelson Nevius, Mining Engineer, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Chairman of Chamber's Committee 
on Mineral and Geological 

Exhibit 

The plans outlined by the Exhibit Committee 
for the development of our exhibits of the 
economic geology, mining and oil resources of 
the southwest have been followed by the Cham- 
ber for several years; but as the field is much 
broader than the Chamber’s present financial 
resources, it has been deemed advisable to con- 
centrate attention on the mining exhibit. 
During the coming year the oil industry will 
receive particular attention by the committee 
in charge. The exhibit is housed in twenty- 
one plate glass cases,—nineteen of the special 


Why?—They Boost 


designed for our purposes and adopted 
one case devoted to oil and one 
containing large mineral specimens. 

Mining Exbibit:—This exhibit presents, in 
groups, specimens of the country-rock, or walls, 
of the ore deposits; samples of the average ore 
as mined, and specimens of high-grade ore, from 
the mines of the southwest. Such groups, 
representing each mine separately, bear large 
labels showing the name and location of the 
mine, and each specimen has a separate label 
showing what the specimen represents. 

This collection is of such a nature that it 
cannot be purchased, but. must grow gradually 
through the generosity of members and friends 
of the Chamber in contributing to the exhibi- 
tion fund, and also through their influence in 
persuading the busy mining companies to send 


cases, 
as a standard, 


us collections. Our greatest difficulty is to 
secure representative collections from the large 
producing mines. Nearly all of them have 


promised to send us the material, but the col- 
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Six Live Chemists and Assayers 


lecting is evidently postponed from one busy 
day to another. These groups of specimens 
are of the greatest importance to mining en- 
gineers for comparative purposes, and to the 
general public as an educational factor, and it 
would be well worth the small amount of time 
necessary to prepare them. No charges are 
made to exhibitors. All material, however, is 
subject to the approval of the committee in 
charge. 

In addition to the Mining Exhibit, the Cham- 
ber has a complete collection of type species of 
American rocks, presented to us by General 
J. O. Royer, which covers the field of element- 
ary petrography; a Mineral Exhibit, containing 
the nucleus of the Economic Geology Collection ; 
and has completed its plans for the Petroleum 
Exhibit, to which considerable atjention will be 
paid during the present year. 

All of these collections are for the free use 
of everybody, and the public is cordially invited 
to visit and study them. It is our intention 
that they shall be instructive to the casual 
visitor, particularly in impressing on his mind 
that mining is a serious and profitable business 
and not a wild gamble, as he too often has been 
led to believe through an ill-advised speculation ; 

and also of real value to the mine owner and 
mining engineer for comparative purposes. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


continue to show marked increases 
of practically all our 
metallic products, notwithstanding occasional 
statements as to an _ alleged “slump” 
in mining,—statements fostered principally 
by the men who have followed “boom” 
camps, going into mining on a _ speculative, 
rather than a business basis. We know that 
the day of the “boomer,’’—he of the full-page ad- 
vertisement, and dealer in roseate promises of fu- 
ture dividends, has passed; but this condition, 
when in existence, did not indicate a healthy state 
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of affairs for the mining industry. It is a fact 
that comparatively little new development 
work is being undertaken, and owners of mining 
properties declare it is impossible to interest 
capital. 

The Chamber of Mines and Oil hears both 
sides of this matter, and can assure the owners 
that the demand for worthy mining properties 
was never better than it is at present, and that the 
engineers who represent the buyers are in despair 
of obtaining properties. These engineers com- 
plain that it is almost impossible to secure ade- 
quate descriptions, or reports, of the mines 
offered; and that terms of sale are not attractive. 
Some mine owners realize this necessity, the 
majority, however, have failed in this regard, 
and do not have qualified engineers’ reports to 
use in submitiing their properties to possible 
purchasers or investors. 

The engineer does not know more about your 
mine than you do, but he does know exactly 
what the buyers require in description of the 
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more familiar with 


property, and is usually 
would be well 


the market value of mines. It 
also to take advice in regard to the 
terms to be demanded. Such a_ re- 
port will be given instant attention by any- 
one representing mining capital, and will save 
months, or perhaps years, in promoting a sale. 

As to operating mining properties: With 
an engineer’s report available, and competent 
technical men in charge of the mine, the indus- 
try of mining resolves itself into a straight busi- 
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ness proposition. Many business men _ will 
employ “systematizers’ at great expense to 
enable them to know what each department 
of their business is doing, checking at times to 
the fraction of a cent, but will rush headlong 
into mining operations on a purely speculative 
basis, placing their funds and confidence in the 
hands of men ill-equipped to render a quid 
pro quo therefor. Mining has its profits and 
losses; it is a mercantile proposition, intended 
primarily to make money for owners and stock- 
holders; and it must be handled with the same 
business care and judgment as one would use in 
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a mercantile establishment. With a_prop- 
erty of merit; officers and_ directors 
using good business judgment; competent tech- 
nical assistance held responsible for results; 
the future of a mining enterprise can be as safely 
predicted as that of any commercial enterprise. 

Many of the leading mining engineers of the 
country now make Los Angeles their headquar- 
ters, because of its most favorable geographical 
location; therefore, there is no dearth of com- 
petent technical assistance. Our merchants 
and business men have not been backward in 
catering to the business end of the industry. 
Our mining men can be provided in Los Angeles 
with everything from a portable stamp mill up; 
gas engines, hoists, tram cars, buckets, drills, 
complete compressed air outfits, wire rope, 
electrical equipment,—all can be found in Los 
Angeles. But we will let one more familiar with 
this feature of the industry discuss it. “Bob” 
Dunsmore, who knows the game from A to 
Izzard, enlightens you in the following article: 


Los Angeles as a Mining Machinery and Supply 
Center 

By Robt. B. Dunsmore, vice-president, 

Rickard & McCone, Los Angeles 

I take it that we are all intensely interested 
in the development of the mining industry in 
general. It is a selfish proposition to a certain 
extent with most of us, in that the more mining 
development that goes on, or can be brought 
about by legitimate means or methods, 
more men are employed, more business, and 
more money brought into Los Angeles. 

Mining is becoming more of a business and 
less of a speculation every day, and both pros- 
pectors and operators are studying more closely 
the advantages of efficiency and modern mach- 
inery, and reduced cost of operation. The up- 
to-date mine superintendent today pays very 
close attention to the many economies offered 
in the way of modern equipment. 

There should be a great deal of mining mach- 
inery distributed from Los Angeles, because the 
stock and equipment offered here are sufficient 
for any ordinary requirements. Any mining 
company or mine operator can secure in Los 
Angeles absolutely anything he requires in his 
operations, whether it be a tallow candle, a 
mining hoist, an air compressor or drills, or 
anything else. 

Speaking for the company with which I am 
connected, we are in position at any time to 
make shipnemt of one to fifty rock drills from 
our stock; or compressors with a capacity of 
from one drill up to twenty drills. This also 
applies to anything that is required in the way 
of hoists or other equipment, and I know that 
a good many of our worthy competitors (whom, 
incidentally, are among our best friends), are 
in the same position as ourselves, and able to 
make quick and prompt delivery. 

The average mine owner can secure from 
this city the same material that he can buy in 
theEast, at any of the large centers, at exactly 
the same price, plus the freight cost of bring- 
ing it here; and certainly the fact that he can 
secure this from stock in Los Angeles, and get 
replacement here, should be some incentive 
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and inducement to bring this class of trade 
to us. 

I know of one instance during the past month 
when a mining specification came to Los Ange- 
les including 328 items; and from our company 
and two others the entire shipment was made 
up and shipped complete inside of three days 
from the date specifications reached Los 
Angeles. This certainly speaks volumes for the 
ease and ability with which a specification of 
this size was handled and shipped. 
be The Chamber of Mines and Oil—Los Angeles 
occupies the unique position of having the only 
organization of its kind in the West, catering 
solely to the mining and oil industries. The 
birth of the organization followed closely upon 
the opening of the railway lines connecting 
Southern Nevada’s rich mining districts with 
Los Angeles. The Chamber’s growth has been 
slow but steady; its value to the community is 
being better realized each day from practical 
demonstrations; it has already become a power 
for good in both National and State legislative 
circles; and its sphere of influence is broadening 
steadily, greatly to the advantage of the 
city. 

Of necessity the Chamber’s greatest good is 
accomplished in urging the passage by the Fed- 
eral and State governments of legislation needed 
by the industries it represents; and incidentally, 
opposing the passage of that which is detrimen- 

tal or too drastic in its nature and believed to 
retard development. We are extending com- 
mercial and trade relations between Los Angeles 
and the mining districts and oil fields; working 
for better railroad connections and freight rates; 
making this the playground for the mining and 
oil man during his limited vacation periods, and 
his permanent residence when his efforts per- 
mit; reciting continually the advantages of the 
city as a machinery and supply center; assisting 
the proper legal authorities in preventing the 
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promotion and expioitation of fraudulent min- 
ing and oil companies, thus in a measure pre- 
serving funds which might go into these indus- 
tries for more legitimate enterprises; encour- 
aging the development and exploitation of the 
mineral resources of the southwest, instructing 


the mine owner and prospecjor as to 
the preparation of mining propositions 
for presentation to capital; coaching the 


investing public as to making investigations 
prior to investment in mining and oil promotions, 
urging the same care and business judgment 
as in making other investments; working con- 
tinually in the promotion of everything that is 
good in both the mining and oil industries, and 
, marti aging everything that savors of the ill- 
considered gambling idea generally prevalent. 

We feel that the reference features alone pro- 
vided by the Chamber make it of incalculable 
value to the professional and business man, as 
well as to the student and layman. Our geologic 
folios and topographic sheets, covering the en- 
tire southwest, government bulletins, general 
reference works, and special volumes upon the 
various phases of the mining and oil industries, 
are in great demand, and there is urgent need 
for the library’s enlargment, but our 
funds prevent the growth of ‘the library 
at the rate its use and advantages demand. 

The Chamber’s work in its entirety broadens 
the field of influence of Los Ange les in the oil 
fields and mining districts; it should have 
the support and cooperation of every business 
man in the city, as well as of all those interested 
in the welfare of the industries it represents. 
The office of the Chamber is open at all times 
to answer inquiries concerning these industries, 
it should be used by all readers of the Out West 
magazine, generously devoting many pages of 
the present issue to the exploitation of the in- 
dustries which mean more to Los Angeles than 
the bulk of its residents appear to realize. 


The Whispering Winds 


By Iva Etta 


Sullivan 


My soul stood aghast and all forlorn, 
For my ships had gone down in the storm; 
Then soft o’er the tumult like a flower caressed, 


Came the whisper- 


“W batever is, 


is best.” 


And I ceased to struggle and I did not cower 
From the lashing wind and the ocean’s power; 
I was glad my ships had gone down in the sea, 
Bereft of possessions my soul went free. 


I walked o'er the sands with uplifted head, 
I braved all living, I feared none dead, — 
There was infinite hope and more infinite rest, 


And the wind still whispered “Whatever is, 


is best.”’ 
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THE BLISS OF LIFE IS IN SIMPLICITY 

Southern California to the new comer presents 
a new phase of existence, a different idea, which 
suggests deviation from the usual way of seeing 
and doing things. It takes some time to realize 
the fact, but it usually makes its way into the 
mind of the man or woman who thinks seriously 
of settling in Southern California. Many 
thoughts must be turned over, many changes 
made in the original plans. The wise will take 
time to deliberate carefully, and even when 
plans are matured will act with caution, as 
‘All that glitters is not gold.” 

The population in Southern California is a 
combination of “All kinds.” This fact, in 


and it requires only a little well regulated effort 
to accomplish something for ourselves. Los 
Angeles today is young, just getting a hold on 
itself, and reaching out for the most advanced 
ideas of development. 

The California Land and Building Company 
of Los Angeles is comprised of practical business 
men of the highest standing; men who have seen 
the city grow from an infant to its present im- 
posing proportions. 

The President, Mr. M. B. Huff, is one of the 
oldest, as well as one of the leading physicians 
of the city. Mr. G. W. Neece, the Treasurer, 
was for several years at the head of the real 
estate department of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, having a wide experience in estimating 
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itself suggests caution. In your own town back 
“somewhere” could you trust them all? No. 
There were the TRUE BLUE associates, tried 
and trusted; but there were others. Then, in 
this new country how can you expect to find 
associates that can be trusted before you know 
them. 

From a small city, Los Angeles has grown 
to be a large one in a few years and every day 
increases its population, which in another five 
years will propably reach a million people. 
It will at the present rate of increase soon become 
one of the three or four largest cities of the 
United States. 

When one first realizes this, there is a tendency 
to go wild over it and act rashly. Don’t do it. 
Calm down and go slowly. There is plenty of 
time. 

Progress is the key note of Southern California, 


real estate throughout the State. Mr. E. E. 
Everett, Vice-President and General Manager, 
has been assosiated with Mr. Neece in handling 
low priced lands. Mr. Marriott was formerly 
an eastern man of high standing, and is a hustler 
with great executive ability. The company 
enjoys the distinction of having accomplished 
more real substantial work than any other 
company in the field of real estate and building 
since its inception, four months ago, and is 
offering an investment of merit as well as an 
assured profit to all the subscribers. 

The company makes a feature of building 
BUNGALOWS, a department in the hands of 
Mr. Edw. E. Sweet, a builder and designer of 
note in the Southern California field. 

A description of two bungalow designs is 
herewith given which will be found interest- 
ing. 
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Plaster Exterior Type Bungalow 





An artistic effect produced by the arched opening and buttresses between the three front rooms 
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Department Managers of the CAL. 
lst Vice Pres.; Geo. W. Neece, Treas.; 
Mgr. Designing and Building Dept 


Typical California Bungalow 


The home as shown here (No. 1) is of the 
plaster exterior type, and is a combination of 
the Mission and Japanese. Seven rooms are 
shown in this bungalow. The living-room, 
dining-room and smokery extending across the 
entire front, being separated from one another 
by graceful arches, form a very pleasing effect. 

The interior of these charming rooms is red- 
wood finished naturally. A breakfast room 
opens from the dining room, and also on to a 
cement pergola. Breakfast room, kitchen and 
bed-rooms are treated in white enamel. A 
feature of the dining room is the pressed brick 
buffet. This is shown in the interior view 
accompanying this article. 

The cost of the bungalow is estimated at 
$4500.00. Grace, beauty and comfort are 
points that make toward the ideal nest. 

The bungalow given here (No. 2) is an example 
of what can be accomplished with care and 
thought. Note the graceful low lines and the 
pergola; also the clever idea in a suspended 
porch roof. By this ideal arrangement, the 
view from both plate glass windows is absolutely 
unobstructed. 

The house contains seven rooms. French 
doors open from the living and dining room upon 
the secluded side retreat while from the break- 
fast room to a side terrace, doors of similar type 
are used. The living room which extends prac- 
tically across the entire front is graced by a 
unique fireplace and book-case arrangement. The 
fireplace is of pressed brick which extends across 
the entire end of the living room, and book-cases 
flank the same on either side, which appear to 
be set in a wall of brick. An art glass design in 
the breast of the chimney behind which hidden 
lights are used add to its beauty. The dining 
room is all paneled with the chapel ceiling 
effect. Suspended drop beams six inches from 
the ceiling are used, being heavy and massive. 
An outside wall buffet is used to splendid effect 
in this type of dining room. 

Three bed-rooms, breakfast-room and kitchen 
are treated in ivory white. A basement and 
furnace complete this handsome home. Several 


LAND & DEVELOPMENT CO 


Everett, 
Wm. Hibbard, Publicity Mgr.; B. N. Marnott, Secy.; Edward E. Sweet, 


Dr. M. B. Huff, Pres.; E. E 


sizes of this house can be built from $2000.00 
to $5000.00. The one shown cost $4250.00 
to construct. 

You may be interested in Southern California 
and anticipate visiting it, or you may have 
friends coming, if so, the California Land and 
Building Company respectfully invites you to 
use their offices at any time. The bureau of 
information may be addressed on any matter 
relating to California, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
or New Mexico. Mail can be addressed in 
our care, 401-7 Black Building, Fourth and Hill 
Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Two of Los Angeles’ Live Wires 
































Volney T. Malott and Robert H. Poole, of 
the firm of Malott and Poole, dealers in Real 
Estate, Investments, Stocks. and Bonds, Loans 
and Oil Lands, came to Los Angeles a few 
years ago because of the wonderful develop- 
ment taking place here. Being familiar with 
conditions in most of the eastern cities, and 
finding Los Angeles fast becoming one of the 
leading cities of the world, it required no great 
persuasion to induce them to locate here. 
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_ Thomas Lee Woolwine, Attorney-at-Law 


Greater attainments in agricultural develop- 
ment in California are in store for us, brought 
about by working along simple and unselfish 
lines; by proof of our good faith winning from 
men who invest their capital with us, their con- 
fidence, their co-operation, the foundation of 
all commercial development will fasten the 
attention of the world on California and her 


progress. 
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Live Wires that are Building Los Angeles 
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The Spirit of Honest Co-operation 


By W.O 


Huse 





honest co-operation never 
has been stronger. Not only the land owner, 
and broker or agent, but men all classes of 
business are working together harmoniously 
for the better development of California’s great 
resources. Large tracts of land are being pur- 
chased and vast amounts of money expended in 
improvements on the land by investors in all 
parts of the State. In cases the price 
paid for the bare land is only the beginning of 
the expenses incurred by the original purchaser, 
who then becomes asubdivider. in many instan- 
ces he supplies water for irrigation and furnishes 
other necessary improvements which the home 
seeker finds waiting for him, thereby bringing 
him much nearer to immediate income from the 
land. 

Few realize the immense service to the pub- 
lic which these men with capital render in ex- 
pending their money for these improvements. 
Usually they spend it in amounts impossible 
to the smaller buyers. They spend it to de- 
velop resources which place the land in con- 
dition to yield immediate returns to the man 
who buys. These men with capital stand 
ready to ‘carry‘ the honest investor during the 
period necessary to entirely pay for the land, 
sometimes a period of even five years. In fact, 
the buyer is allowed to pay for the land with 
the income derived from it. 

The broker’s service, next in line of develop- 
ment is also usually underrated. He is gener- 
ally pictured as a more or less necessary nuisance 
instead of the legitimate agent of deve ‘lopment. 
To him falls the task, by no means small, of 
bringing together the buyer and seller. He 
must tax his mental resources to prepare effect- 
ive and attractive literature. He must have 
at tongue’s end all facts and statistics con- 
nected with all lands and agricultural matters 

water conditions, engineering reports, soil 
varieties, chemical analysis, etc. He must give 
to the prospective buyer opportunities for com- 
parison of lands in different localities which 
entails railroad expenses, automobile bills and 
cost of entertainment in general. This is no 
small item, fact too often overlooked. 


The spirit of 


most 


Both the man with capital, who has the land 
to sell and the “real estate man,” or agent, 
have been looked upon in the past with distrust, 
too often justly; for, instead of considering 
themselves primarily as important factors in 
the development of our State, and seeking only 
the just reward of their labors, they have 
placed personal greed above personal honor, 
often grossly misrepresenting the facts. No 
censure can be too severe for such types of 
owners and agents. Civic organizations gen- 
erally, the Chamber of Commerce, the Realty 
Boards, the State Realty Federation and the 
Press of the State of California are uniting and 
co-operating in their efforts to push such dis- 


honest operators from the legitimate field of 
business, and there is nothing more significant 
of honest dealing than these modern methods 
organization on the part of men in all branches 
of business We are considering then, both 
the owner and subdivider, and the real estate 
man or agent, not as dishonest rascals, working 
entirely for selfish ends, but as legimitate factors 
in the development of our country; as business 
men, working in a legimitate field, and for the 
same just returns for which all classes of business 
are working, and with no greater proportion of 
the unworthy among them. Let owners and 
agents look upon the home-seeker, the stranger 
within our gates, as a fellow citizen, who comes 
to co-operate with us in our efforts for the com- 
mercial, agricultural and industrial advance- 
ment of our State. Let them realize that the 
money which the small buyer stands ready to 
invest upon their recommendation, perhaps 
represents his all, the result of years of toil and 
self-denial. The home-seeker is hungry for a 
hearty handshake, a greeting not inspired by 
selfish motives. Let us, as recognized factors 
of California’s future development, work to 
win the confidence of the ever increasing band 
of those who have taken down the old family 
altars and have come to California to set them 
up again in a new home. Let us remember 
that if we bend our efforts entirely to selfish ends 
to the detriment of others, and lose sight of our 
larger and nobler purpose, we have worked 
irreparable damage to those who have placed 
their confidence in us; and through them, to 
the very future of California. I have referred 
particularly to the agricultural phases of Cal- 
ifornia’s development as my experience has 
brought me into closer touch with it. We, of 
California, are blessed with natural conditions 
so delightful that no doubt we are at times 
just human enough to be selfish in our posses- 


sions, yet we must realize how much we owe to 
the home builders who have come from every 
state. We must appreciate the value of their 


co-operation and that of the thousands who are 
coming who will still better build our mutual 
interest. Thriving cities and magnificent har- 
bors cannot stand alone. Our great banking 
institutions would soon fail, in fact, nothing 
is substantial without the man who tills the 
soil. No community is better recommended 
than that surrounded by well tilled farms, 
modest but comfortable homes and good schools. 
No better citizenship is exemplified than that 
existing in those homes. We, as agents of this 
splendid movement, must exercise most careful 
judgment in giving the home seeker honest 
measure in exchange for his investment. It is 
the opinion of most successful men that we 
are propsered as we aid, that luck has little 
to do with working our problem, that we cannot 
receive from one source more than we have 
given to another. We are becoming obligated 
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as trusted agents of the home builders’ confi- 
dence. In fact, the returns derived from honest 
work takes away the law of duty and furnishes 
us a satisfactory reward. 

It is impossible to predict the results of Cali- 
fornia’s future development under her present 
trend of advancement. She holds her gifts 
to share alike with those giving her faithful 
service. It is good to know that we are at 
least a part of our great State, that we are 
equally interested in each thriving city and town 
within her borders, that her climatic blessings 
are somehow distributed proportionately to 
us all during the year, that her fields of industry 
and her playgrounds are open to the world. 
Here is the land where the young may come to 
happily live the busy day of their life and where 


WEST 


innovation in rapid transit communication 
with her sister city of Pasadena. 

This new enterprise is said to be already 
well under way and will be in operation in the 
near future. R. G. Munn and T. L. Drake 
both of Los Angeles in conjunction with a 
number of capitalists intend to institute a 
motor coach service which it is claimed will 
make as good time as the present trolly cars, 
and which it is believed will greatly relieve the 
present congestion. 

The coaches will be of the double deck type 
used so long in London, and which are said to 
be now rapidly growing in favor in this country 
having already been introduced in a number 
of cities including New York, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and New Haven. 





Mr. A. J. Bertonneau, secretary of the Pasa- 
dena Board of Trade, it is said favors the pro- 
ject and believes that this means of transit will 
prove popular. 

Each coach is designed to seat 60 passen- 
gers and the rule will be in no case to carry 
more people than can be seated. 


the old may come to peacefully spend its evening. 





JUST LIKE LONDON. 





Los Angeles, always abreast of the times in 
everything is now, it is said, to introduce an 
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A strong endeavor is now being made to take the National Forests away from Federal control 
and place them in the hands of the respective states. While the National Forest Service is far 
from perfect I believe it would be a great mistake to distribute the responsibility for the preservation 
of this portion of the public domain in this manner. Already too much has been lost to the people, 
and local politics are often sufficiently powerful to overcome all the opposition that is made against 
the giving away of public rights to private individuals or corporations. With all its faults the Na- 
tional Forest Service stands for the protection of the forests, water-courses and other national re- 
sources that should never be disposed of save for the direct benefit of the mass of the people. Hence, 
Out West calls upon its readers to carefully study the subject as far as possible, to protest against 
the relinquishment of United States control, and to seek more than ever that the national resuroces 
be used only for national purposes—uot for personal or corporate gain. 


I have just received a booklet entitled, “The Church of Rome in American Politics.” It 
is a scare book, a frantic and demagogic endeavor to frighten the citizens of this country into the 
belief that the Pope and his followers are bent on “making America Catholic.” It endeavors to 
show—conclusively—that this means the subversion of all of our public schools, the control of our 
state and national politics, the placing of a Catholic (Oh horrors!) in the White House. Then, 
amid many italics, extracts are quoted from the speeches and writings of eminent Catholic priests, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals, legates and even the Pope himself to show that they are open and 
avowed enemies of the public school system of the United States, and then that “the Church of 
Rome is a great Political Machine, and the Pope a Great Politician.” Next comes quotations 
telling of “The Making of America Catholic,” and next, ‘“Treasonable Utterances of Eminent Cath- 
olics,”’ and then another scare chapter on “Our Muzzled Press.”” After we are all scared to a frazzle, 
exclamation points compel us to read the hair-raiser under the title, “(Can Any Man Who Takes 
any of These Oaths be a Safe or Good Citizen of This Government?” The final chapter is devoted 
to “The Remedy,” which, in effect, is simply that whenever you see a Catholic head you are to 
hit it, socially, in business, and especially in politics. ‘ 

Now the editor of Out West is well-known as a life-long protestant. Heisas far from “kow- 
towing” to the Catholics as is any man alive, but he does not hesitate to declare openly that such 
booklets as the one described above is pestilential, obnoxious, anti-patriotic, and anti-Christian. 
Afraid of the Catholics? Why not afraid of the Methodists, or the Presbyterians, or the Christian 
Scientists? Let every man believe as he will. But if Catholics or Methodists begin to control 
this country, as such, it will not take long for the free men of the United States to kick them out 
of office and place them where they belong. I am no more scared of Catholics (as such) than | 
am of cats, and when the former go wild (as cats sometimes do) it will be time enough to shoot 
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them. Until then I am content to eat with them the same as I am with any other respectable tit- 
izens, no matter what their religious belief may be. The days of religious intolerance are going by, 
and the sooner we cease this eternal bickering and quarreling because of our differences in belief 
the better it will be for citizen, town, state and nation. 


A short time ago Mr. F. E. Batturs, Assistant General Passenger Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company, received a letter from a gentleman in Erie, Pa., asking for the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the word “Tehachapi.” 

Naturally the Indian and Spanish names of California seem difficult and unpronouncable 
to those who are unfamiliay with the two languages. In order to meet this difficulty Mr. Batturs 
has hit upon the happy plan of having dictagraph records made of a number of the more difficult 
California names and these will be sent out throughout the country where they will be put to con- 
stant and good use. 

This is a good move for, although it is important that spelling should be accurate, it is far 
more important that pronunciation should be reasonably accurate and uniform. It is for this reason 
that the editor of Out West for so many years has urged the adoption of the anglicized form of spelling 
the word “canyon.” The Spanish tilde over the “n’”’ makes it an entirely different letter from the 
English ‘‘n’’, and its real equivalent in English is “ny.’”” What reason, therefore, can there possibly 
be for retaining the Spanish fashion of spelling, which introduces a foreign accent into our already 
overburdened language, and at the same time misleads, deceives, and unnecessarily humiliates 
millions of our citizens by leading them to mispronounce the word? 

In my opinion those who insist upon the Spanish method of spelling this already anglicized 
word do much to corrupt the pronunciation of a vast number of our people. I am glad to see that 
the Santa Fe Railway (on whose transcontinental line is the Grand Canyon of Arizona ), and the 
Southern Pacific Company (who largely advertise the Kern and King Rivers Canyons ), together 
with most of our leading publishers and many of the authors through the country are discontinuing 
the Spanish form and are using the American form (Canyon ) to conform to its pronunciation. 


POMONA COLLEGE AND A CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL PAGEANT 

The Editor of Out West is highly delighted to see, throughout the State, an aroused 
desire to present the history of California in the form of dramatic pageants. Several 
of these took place last year. Already this year Pasadena has presented one and 
now comes the announcement that Pomona College is preparing, on a most elaborate 
scale, to do its share in this interesting educative work. 

Elsewhere in these pages will be found an announcement stating that the College 
and the city of Claremont will present a series of dramatic scenes on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening, June 17th, 1913, depicting in realistic and symbolic fashion the 
history of the valley and the college. Some of these scenes will represent the Early 
Life of the Indians and Mexicans; the Coming of the Padres; the Development of 
Irrigation and Electric power; the Beginnings of Pomona College, and a Vision of the 
Future of California. 

Upwards of a thousand people will take part and the representations will be given 
in the Greek. Theater among the live oaks of Blanchard Park. Special trains will be 
run on all the four railroad systems that connect with Pomona College and every 
accomodation will be made for automobiles. 

Out West is highly gratified at these exhibitions of interest in early California history. 
Owing to the fact that a large proportion of our citizenship is made up of those who 
have come here from other states, they have not grown up to be familiar with the 
historical development of what has now become their permanent home. Such pa- 
geants as these supply this lack of knowledge and lead to a higher degree of State pa- 
triotism than is possible where one is not familiar with the heroic deeds of the padres 
and pioneers. 

We heartily wish the Pomona celebration great success and trust its example will be 
emulated by all other of the higher educational institutions of the State. 





Every movement that has Universal Peace for its object has the hearty and cordial 
endorsement of Out West. It is a sin and a shame that in this year of grace, 1913, 
we are still building battleships and drilling armies and navies, and that the great, 
progressive, advanced nations that lead civilization are carrying such heavy burdens 
of taxation to support their armies and navies that all alike groan and feel their 
weight insupportable. Hence we are gratified that from California comes another 
great movement to advance the cause of peace. An International Peace Theosophical 
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Congress is to be held at Visingso, Lake Vettern, Sweden, June 22 to 29. It is being 
held under the auspices of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 
(whose leader and official head is Katherine Tingley ), and is therefore siricly inter- 
national in character; for though the central bureau of the organization is situated 
in the United States, the workers thereat constitute an international body. 

The site of the Congress is the island of Visingso, on Lake Vettern, a spot with in- 
teresting historical associations and a favorite resort of the Swedish people during 
the celebration of their Midsummer Festival. Sweden, too, is peculiarly connected 
with the cause of peace, through the memory of King Oscar, known among nations 
as “The Great Arbitrator.” 

The Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society declares that Brotherhood 
is a fact in nature; and its principal purpose is to teach Brotherhood, and to make it 
a living power in the life of humanity. Misunderstanding and strife are due to the 
accentuation of the lower and personal nature of man; but in proportion as each indi- 
vidual succeeds in rising above his personal nature and in realizing that which is 
best in him, so does he become conscious of bis fundamental unity with his fellowmen. 

And, as with men, so with nations. By striving to realize what: is noblest and 
best in the national character, they can rise above the plane of national prejudices 
and reach the level where the underlying unity becomes perceptible. 

The leaders of this Congress believe that war is a particular manifestation of a 
condition that exists even in times of peace, and curative measures should not be 
applied to the symptoms alone. In this age the inventions of science have linked 
the world together and created conditions too complex to be coped with by old-time 
beliefs and standards. Men are everywhere seeking for a new faith, some basis for 
a common understanding, something that will give men a moral solidarity commen- 
surate with their material solidarity. They believe that Theosophy can fulfil this 
need, and they invite earnest consideration to the approaching Congress as a demon- 
stration of the light and help which Theosophy can afford to the problems of today. 








Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 
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The name of Clarence Urmy is known throughout the length and breadth of the land as a singer of 
sweet and beautiful songs. There are few magazines of note that have presented his verses to their 
readers. Hence the new volume of his poems brings its own welcome as it comes to my desk. But 
when, on opening it, I find it an exquisite piece of decorative printing, the type being in brown and 
every page bordered with colored lines, while the paper is a fine Japanese Vellum, it can be understood 
that the book becomes doubly welcome. For I am a firm believer in John Ruskin’s extreme idea that 
the books we wish to keep should be exquisitely and artistically printed. I congratulate Mr. Robert- 
son upon the dress of the book, no less than Mr. Urmy upon the contents. Of the poems it is invidious 
to make selections when so many are dainty and choice, but the first poem of this issue is a fair sample 
of their quality. It is entitled to a place among the Western Masterpieces worth memorizing. 
A California Troubadour, By Clarence Thomas Urmy, $2.00 net, A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 


An Indian legend and a pure piece of fiction created by a white person are two entirely dif- 
ferent things. The Tahbquitch Maiden is one of the pieces of fiction which mislead people in regard 
to the Indians. It is not Indian in origin, thought, style or form, and if it only were presented in 
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such a way that its readers would not imagine it a real Indian legend no one could object to it. For 
it is a pretty little story and gotten up in that artistic style that has made Paul Elder’s books famous. 
I have been confabbing with the Indians of Saboba, Cahuilla and the region about the San Jacinto 
range for over a quarter of a century, and while I have a score of legends about Tahquitch nothing 
at all like this story. All on same if you read it as a piece of fiction you will enjoy it. The Tab- 
quitch Maiden, a Tale of the San Jacintos, by Phebe Estelle Spalding, with photographs reproduced 
in sepia, 26 pages. Paul E Ider & C o., San Francisco, Calif. 


Alice Harriman is a name to conjure with in the publishing world. She is a western woman, 
though “physically” born on a New England farm. She was “really” born when she published 
a book for a customer in Seattle. Other orders came in and she moved to New York to grapple 
with the demon tiger in its lair. She has had her fight, doubtless, but has won out, and is now 
doing a large and successful business in the city that would have snatched her bald-headed had she 
but given it half the chance. The result is New York honors, respects, and fellowships with Mrs. 
Harriman, and her office, at 2 W. 45th St., is a place where you may meet more literary and other 
notables in a day than in any college or club in the city or state of New York. 

Mrs. Harriman is not only a publisher, but she is a writer, and a good one, too. She has just 
issued a little volume of verse entitled ‘*Wilt Thou Not Sing?” Alexander Harvey has written the 
introduction to it, somewhat patronizingly but fairly generously and with appreciation. In one 
place he says: ‘One is tempted to compare her with the poets of the Lake School. They drew from 
the sweet and tender nature of which they were lovers. They bad more art, more polish. (The 
italics are mine.) But they had not and they knew not—I am speaking of the school, and not of 
the vastness of Nature in our West, the largeness of vision which was our Whitman’s.” 
But there is another and larger truth which Mr. Harvey and all his Eastern 
school of poets does not quite see. That is that the West has a largeness of spirit, a vastness of 
vision, a virility of creation that has determined upon, or is rapidly shaping, New Standards of Art, 
new conceptions of the place and province of polish. Some things’ need to be polished with sapolio 
or with rottenstone, but others must be polished with nothing less than an avalanche. Lincoln 
had less “ art, less polish” than Edward Everett, yet as a real writer, thinker and creator of pure 
literature he was on a plane many, many degrees higher than Everett. The East will some day 
learn that their “art and polish’’ is of less importance than they think. 

Apropos of Lincoln let me ask the reader to turn to the first page of the April issue and read Mrs. 
Harriman’s poem on him. It worthily finds a place in Western Masterpieces, though it is neither 

“artistic” nor as “‘polished”’ as some of her other verses—for which I am thankful. 

If you wish to stop a while in the mad hurry of business, money-making, society, clubs, etc., 
and read good verses that breathe the pure spirit of the Great West pick up Mrs. Harriman’s little 
book, Wilt Thou Not Sing? Verses by Alice Harriman, 94 pages, $1.00 net, The Alice Harriman 
Company, New York. 


any one poet 
True, perfectly true. 


Some years ago when I picked up Amanda Mathews’ Hieroglyphics of Love I vowed I had 
discovered a treasure. The quaint humor, clear perception of character, distinctive literary style, 
reminded me forcefully of Bret Harte, and I have been impatiently waiting for further work from 
Miss Mathews’ pen. It now comes to hand in The Heart of an Orphan, each chapter of which is 
the letter of an Italian orphan in an institution to a lady who had called at the place and taken an 
interest in her. If you have a real flesh-and-blood heart, you will laugh and cry alternately as you 
read these fascinating pages. Poor Italian Giovanna’s struggles with the American tongue, and 
her quaint comments on things are laughable in the extreme, but her hunger for the affection she 
sees so freely and lavishly given to other children, many of whom do not seem to appreciate it, is 
told with a pathos that is powerful in its gripping intensity. While it is not a great book in the 
sense of plot or creativ € genius, it will take its place as a W estern classic side by side with “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” and “The Outcasts of Poker’s Flat.”” It is a book, too, that children will 
enjoy, for they will feel and appreciate all the quaint sayings of the asy lum-trained Italian orphan 
girl. When her good angel decided to have her sent to a boarding school, she wrote: “I will tell 
you all that past today. I had a bath tho it was only the middel of the week. 
We allways walk 2 and 2 and we reech all down the block but this morning it was me with the may- 
tron and no more. I was much afrade the orphuns would brake themselves outa the windos where 
they lookt and wigled their hands to me. 


“P, S.—They dint. 
“‘We went to a big big big store and I lookt in a glass where I seen myself all of one peace 


for the furst time. I guessed I was humly but not like that. I scroocht down for my dress to fall 
more on my legs but it wouldn’t.” 

But no quotation can give a real idea of the book. One must begin at the begining and let 
Giovanna write her simple way into your very heart, then, and then only, will you thoroughly appre- 
ciate this really worth-while book. The Heart of an Orphan, by Amanda Mathews, with illustra- 
tions by W. T. Benda, 160 pages, $1.00 net. Desmond Fitzgerald, New York. 


America has produced three or four master painters of the sea. One of the greatest of these 
was William T. Richards. The story of his life and struggles for the greater perfecting of his art 
is beautifully told by Harrison S. Morris. He was born in Philadelphia in 1833, and when quite 
alad became a designer of gas fixturesfora prominent firm. Hestudied art at night and so improved 
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himself that he was soon earning a salary of $1500 a year. He then married, and further “flew in 
the face of providence (!)” by giving up his position in order to devote his whole attention to paint- 
ing. With characteristic persistence he stuck to his work until he had won an honored place in the 
forefront, and there he ever will remain. His wife was a wonderful woman, and aided materially 
in helping him gain his fame. She became the mother of two or three sons who have already become 
famous. Mr. Morris’ account is finely illustrated with eighteen good half tones, most of them 
reproductions of Mr. Richards’ most famous canvases. William T. Richards’ Masterpieces of the 
Sea, by Harrison S. Morris, $1.00 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Whatever Frances Hodgson Burnett writes is sure to be human, humane and interesting, 
and though her My Robin is only a tiny little story of a tiny little bird, it is none the less one of 
the good things well worth the reading. The story tells of the sweet affection that grew up between 
the author and a wild robin that came to her in the rose garden she enjoyed while residing in Kent. 
The spirit behind their association can well be understood from the following: 

“You can only do that with a tiny wild thing by being so tender of him—of his little timidities 
and feelings—so adoringly anxious not to startle him or suggest by any movement the possibility 
of your being a creature who could buri—that your very yearning to understand his tiny hopes and 
fears and desires makes you for the time being cease to be quite a mere human thing and gives you 
another and more exquisite sense which speaks for you without speec 

For yourself and your growing child this is a beautiful and precious story. My Robin, by 
Ase Hodgson Burnett, illustrated by Alfred Brennan, 42 pages, Fredk. A. Stokes Company, 

ew York, 


It is not often that a murder, the discovery of the murderer, the trial in court, the yellow 
journalism that accompanies it are pleasing subjects of contemplation, and when I began to read 
Will Irwin’s new novel, The Red Button, I wished he had chosen a less gruesome subject. But as I 
read on and found myself introduced to Rosalie Le Grange, a whilom spiritualistic medium, who 
turned out to be a really fine woman, overflowing with the milk of human kindness, and to Betsy 
Barbara, a sparkling little spit-fire, whose indignation, however, was never aroused except against 
cruelty, injustice and wrong; to Constance, a woman whose serenity was the result of a sweet, fine, 
strong, beautiful character; to Martin McGee, a police inspector, who was much better than he 
thought he was; to Tommy North, who was reclaimed from drunkenness and uselessness by the 
proper kind of womanly handling; and to Lawrence Wade, a manly man, whose true manhood en- 
abled him to laugh at the endeavors of the police to make him guilty of the aforesaid murder—thes se 
characters and their movements almost completely removed the re pulsion I had at the begining of 
the book. It is a new kind of a detective story, well plotted, well written and artistic throughout , 
and will add to its author’s fame. The Red Button, by Will Irwin, with illustrations by Mae Spero 
370 pages, $1.30 net, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A beautiful little volume of helpful verse, tender and yet full of strength and quiet courage, 
just the sort of thing you like to copy and carry in your pocket-book to read to a congenial soul, 
is The Quiet Courage, and Other Songs of the Unafraid, by Everard Jack Appleton, 82 pages, $1.00 
net, Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A clear and comprehensive statement and summary, with wise and pratical suggestions for 
their material improvement, is The Water Laws of California, by Judge George H. Hulton, L. L. D., 
of the Superior Bench of Los Angeles, 53 pages. To be had from the Dean of the Law School 
School of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 








New light, new angles, new vision, new thought, all come to the man who dares to do his 
own thinking. One would think that ev erything has been said on Jesus of Nazareth that could be 
said, but Elmer Willis Serl—who sits in swaying treetops like our own John Muir, and lets truth 
blow into him from the God of the East and West Ww ind—gives us a new light. He starts out by 
saying, “I am waiting for a new portrait of Jesus.” And then he paints one. A reverent book, 
a thoughtful book, a helpful book, an out-of-door book, a sunshine book, a joyful book, a happiness- 
giving book. The Laughter of Jesus, by Elmer W illis Serl, 113 pages, $1.00 net, The Neale Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


If you want a strong mental tonic that will make you sit up and take notice, doubtless make 
you mad and regret that the day of the whipping post is gone by, and justify your approval of the 
moral censor, read Bernard Shaw’s plays of the following titles. ‘The Ibsen-like strength and sar- 
casm of words was never used more strongly than in these satirical plays of the irrepressible Irish- 
man. The Doctor's Dilemma, Getting Married, and The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet, by Bernard 
Shaw, 443 pages, $1.50 net, Brentano’s, New York. 

Intelligent study of the science of Anthropology has been difficult on account of the lack of 
a thorough and sensible text book. This difficulty is removed by Notes and Queries on Anthro- 
polosy, edited for the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Its chief editor is Bar- 

ara Freire-Marreco, of Oxford, England, now studying the Hopi Indians in Arizona, and whose 
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research work among the pueblos of the Rio Grande is well known. It is a most helpful little manual, 
comprehensive, intelligible, suggestive and directive. Notes and Queries on Anthropology, 288 
pages, five shillings net, or, if ordered through an American, it will se cost about $1.75 or 
$2.00. The Royal Anthropological Institute, 50 Great Russell St., , London, England. 
Poets are not popular nowadays. I do not know that they 4. ‘were, except when they 

wandered through the country as troubadours. A modest poet is lost in this brass-band, shouting, 
Hail-Columbia age. Yet poets give us some wonderful help at times. This may be said with truth 
of James Newton Matthews, a sweet and beautiful spirit whose poetry is but the outward expression 
of his inward graces. If one thing more than another proved his greatness it was the fact that 
life’s direlects all found shelter, rest, and comfort in his all-embracing love. Only a pure man can 
love sinners with a helpful love; only a brave man dare associate with so-called outcasts; only a 
clean man dare pick up people out of the cess-pools of human life. Dr. Matthews dared to do this, 
but he never dreamed that he “‘dared.” He did it all in the quietest and most unostentatious man- 
ner. His poetry, like his life, is pure, strong and brave. It rings true. Here is a brief taste in a 
few lines from “The Coward?’ 
“Did 1 say Dave was a coward?—well, 

It looked that way for a while, but when 
** * * We saw, like a star, bis pale face shine 

Through the leaping flames, as we passed the mouth 
Of the blazing guns, in the broken line, 

Whirling and hurling the grav-coats south— 
When we saw—God help us!—bis boyish form 

Battling apart from the red, balf-bid 
By the blinding smoke and the bursting storm, 

Where the dead were piled in a pyramid; 


“When we saw, in the front of the awful fray 
The bravest reel, and the old flag fall 
Clutched in the hand of the lad that lay 
Riddled with shot, and beyond them all 
When we saw, at the close of that fearful fight, 
Two blue eyes and a shock of curls, 
Clotted with blood, and a face all white 
And calm in death, as a sleeping girl’s; 


““We turned away—and we spoke no word; 
We turned, with a feeling of shame o’erpowered; 
And we noticed that each man’s eyes were blurred 
As they fell on the face of that fallen coward. 
I tell you the army was full of men 
Like Dave, who, timid and balf-afraid, 
Patiently bided their time, and then 
Died, like Christs, on the barricade.’ 

His poem on “The Pioneers” is one of the strongest things I know of in American literature, 
and, if for nothing else, this one poem should enshrine his memory in the hearts of true Americans. 
Unfortunate ‘ly, when he died, his widow was not well provided for. Every copy of his book sold 
brings her in a little return. Hence, I urge my readers to buy the book, guaranteeing to them 
if my strong praise is not justified I will gladly neeatnase the volume at the price paid. The Lute 
of Life, by James Newton Matthews, 348 pages, $1.00 net, Horton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


What is beauty? What is culture? Civilization? Their relation one to another? Answers 
to these questions and intelligent instructions how to gain beauty are contained in Beauty of the 
Highest Type. A scientific and artistic aim for a nobler beauty, by Caroline Williams LeFavre, 
18mo., cloth, price $1.00, leatherette 50 cents, The Health Culture Company, New York and Passaic, 
N. J. 


A clean, likeable lad is ““Pewee”’ Clinton, the hero of the story of the name. He was a student 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and his adventures and experiences give to lads a very fair 
idea of what a boy passes through with his fellows—the discipline that helps make a manly man of 
him—besides the academic and naval training Uncle Sam provides. A wholesome book that boys 
will thoroughly enjoy. ‘“‘Pewee’’ Clinton, Plebe, by W. O. Stevens, with five illustrations by Herbert 
Pullinger, 311 pages, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Human minds are diverse, needs many, teachers various. What one needs is Greek or ab- 
surdity to another. Hence many creeds to suit many minds. Whatever one’s creed, however, 
every soul can eat and drink of a book full of loving helpfulness, that comes as unpretentious as a 
song-sparrow, as quiet as a hidden spring, as soft as an odor-laden zephyr with song, refreshment 
and delight. It seeks to make one’s own mental musings things of helpfulness, blessing and — 
strength. The Soundless Sound, transcribed by Harriet Augusta Curtiss and F. Homer Curtiss 
34 pages, 75 cents, The Curtiss Book Co., Los Angeles. 
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Kit Carson and General Fremont have dazzled the imaginations of men and women, boy 
aud girls for several generations and good books on them will always be timely so long as the nation 
has life enough to enjoy the days of actual red blood pioneering, scouting and exploring. Hence 
I greet with pleasure With Carson and Fremont in Lippincott’s “Trail Blazers Series,’’ which puts 
into fiction form some of the salient facts of both men’s lives, introducing a real live boy into the ad- 
ventures and thus rendering it an excellent story for boys. Oliver Wiggins is just the boy boys like 
to read about, and his experiences tingle the blood and help to strengthen the moral backbone, and 
take the Miss Nancy over niceness and laziness out of those who read about him. I strongly com- 
mend the book to those who have boys and girls. With Carson and Fremont, by Edwin L. Sabin, 
with illustrations by Charles H. Stephens and portraits, 302 pages, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Published by their own press, written by the Franciscan Fathers, and showing much care 
in its preparation is 4 Navaho-English Catechism of Christian Doctrine for the Use of Navaho 
Children. This little book of Catholic Doctrine while not appealing as does the Dictionary is yet 
inveresting to the American student more for the ideas it suggests to him than what it expressly 
teaches. 


A welcome addition to parlor-table literature is Riley’s All the Year ’ Round, with Gustave 
Bauman’s illustrations in color. There is a “pome’’ for each month, and a “‘picter,’’ and they are 
both good. Here’s the verse for May: 


“And May! It’s warmin’ jest to see 
The crick thawed clear ag’in and dancin’ 
’ Pear like it’s tickled ’most as me, 
A-prancin’ ’crost it with my pants on! 
And then to hear the blue-bird whet 
His old song up and lance it through you, 
Clean through the boy’s heart beatin’ yet,— Hallylooya! 


A pretty spring, summer, autumn or winter gift book, for it appeals at all times, and alike 
to the father, mother and youngsters. All the Year’ Round, by James Whitcomb Riley, with wood- 
cuts in color by Gustave Baumann, $1.50 net, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. Hesketh Pritchard, F. R. G. S., is a well-known English explorer and author. His latest 
book deals with Labrador. Dr. Grenfell has made its coast and some of its inhabitants well known, 
but Mr. Pritchard takes his readers on a trip from the Atlantic Coast to George River into a hitherto 
unknown land. He pays a fine tribute to our own Leonidas Hubbard, whose life was lost in trying 
to reach the same objective point that he gained. He also speaks highly of the Indians and of the 
Moravian missionaries, whose lives are devoted to the welfare of the former. 

The book is a handsome quarto, beautifully printed in large type, and fully illustrated with 
photographs and maps. Every page is interesting, much of it with a pathos that moves one almost 
to tears. For, as the author states, “the people, almost without exception, are forever locked, 
with the shortest of breathing spaces, in a death-struggle with Nature.”’ These struggles are with 
the fierce and intense cold of winter, with the food problem, (for all their food comes either from 
the capture and slaughter of animals or fish), with the icebergs, freezing and other perils of the 
sea, and the mosquitos, black and bot flies (that render life almost unbearable in summer). There 
are four classes of population in the peninsula—the whites, who live there; the sealers and cod- 
fishers, who come in the summer; the Eskimo; and the Indians. With such conditions of life, in 
such an environment, the contact and mixture of races is bound to prove a fine theme for an author, 
and Mr. Pritchard has taken full advantage of his opportunity. After making the journey with 
him from London and going through all the excitement of equipment, we start with him across 
the eastern plateau of Labrador, followed by the predictions of many of the Eskimos that they would 
never reach his objective point by the way he intended to go. His party had not gone far before 
their Eskimo guide deserted them, and then came a canoe upset in which one of the party had a 
close call, and a rifle was lost. The following autumn, however, on their return, this rifle was fished 
out of the stream and cleaned, and it was as good as ever. Then came bear hunts, crossing the 
awful barrens, hunting caribou and sinking the carcasses in the ice-cold lakes in order to have plenty 
of meat on their return. Then came a spell of warm weather, and the mosquitos made them call 
the place——well, they spelled it Beelzebub, but we all know what they meant. Now they reached 
the heart of the wilderness where caribou, wolves and other game engaged them, and after fishing 
in Indian-House Lake they reached the George, and their westward journey was done. A most 
readable book, full of information pleasantly presented, and giving us intimate pictures of the so- 
ciel and other life of the natives. Through Trackless Labrador, by H. Heskelth Prichard, F. R. G. 
£., with a chapter on Fishing by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. With many maps and illustrations, 244 
pages, small quarto, $4.00 net, Sturgis & Walton Company, New York. 


Witty, breezy, catchy, laughable, convincing, and the most powerful temperance argument 
yet written as far as its appeal to the ordinary man is concerned is Cutting it Out. Its author, Sam- 
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uel G. Blythe, is a writer whose work appears constantly in the Saturday Evening Post. This 
booklet first appeared in that popular weekly. It is now published in attractive form. Cutting 
it Out: How to Get on the Water-Wagon and Stay There, by Samuel G. Blythe, 35 cents net, Forbes 
& Co., 443 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Another of Blythe’s books recounts his laughable experiences in getting thin. Whoever 
reads Cutting it Out will see the intimate connection between the two books. They are good fun 
to the reader, but at the same ang _ *y are essentially practical and therefore full of plain, common, 
sober sense. The Fun of Getting Thix: How to be Happy and Reduce the Waist Line, by Samuel 
G. Blythe, 35 cents net, Forbes & Ca. 443 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One of the most careful of the younger students of California history, who has taught in 
several first-class schools and colleges, and therefore knows what students want and how to give 
it to them—Professor Rockwell D. Hunt, has written a most useful history of California in the series 
of “Stories of the States.” There is no attempt at labored or learned discussion of disputed points. 
Everything is put into clear, reasonable and interesting form. I am sorry Dr. Hunt still follows the 
absurd and foreign spelling of the word “canyon.” Why should we persist in dragging into our 
already overburdened language an accent that has no place, that we do not need, and that nine- 
tenths of our people do not understand, and consequently do not need. ‘The result is the use of 
the Spanish tilde, which is responsible for more mispronunciations of the word ‘“‘canyon” than all 
other causes combined. Drop it, gentlemen of the pen and press, Anglicize the word and thus 
lead people of ordinary culture to pronounce it as nearly correctly as they will ever come. This 
trifling matter aside, Dr. Hunt’s book is worthy the highest commendation, and every parent, 
who wishes his children to have a good knowledge of the history of the state, should secure a copy. 
California the Golden, by Rockwell D. Hunt, with illustrations and maps, 362 pages, 65 cents, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 


The name of Thwing is one long honored in college and educational circles. Many have come 
in personal contact with the bearers of the name to their lifelong benefit. Now the influence is 
to be widened and deepened by the publication of a father’s letters to his son on entering college. 
The chapter headings suggest what the book contains. They are Thought; The Essential Gentle- 
man; Health as an Asset; Appreciation; Scholarship; The Intellectual Life; The Uses of Time; Cul- 
ture; College Morals; Weakness of ( ‘haracter: The Genesis of Success; Religion. I am sending 
my copy to my son, with the earnest hope and request that he will read the book with care.  Let- 
ters from a Father to his Son Entering College, by Charles Franklin Thwing, President of Western 
Reserve University, 100 pages, 50 cents net, The Platt & Peck Co., New York. 


The study of geography today is not the dry-as-dust naming of barbarously-spelled and 
hideously -pronounced names of rivers, mountains, cities and plains that it used to be in my boy- 
days. It is made interesting and instructive by definite picturing of the real life, industrial and 
otherwise of the people. What do intelligent men and women know of how many people it takes 
to provide the materials of which their breakfast is made—coffee, corn, wheat, butter, bacon, rice, 
preserves, marmalade, or whatever else it may be? We all need clothing and shelter as well as 
food. How fascinating to know definitely where all the varied articles of clothing come from, how 
grown, pre pared, dyed, spun, woven, shipped, and marketed. A real geography deals with these 
things. Such an one is Commercial and Industrial Geography, by Albert Galloway Keller and Avard 
Longley Bishop, 357 pages, and many beautiful illustrations, $1.00, Ginn & Company, Boston, 


Mass. 


All my life I have wanted to be skilled in the making of knots and splices as I have seen that 
sailors were. I never had time to learn when I was with sailors, and never knew how when I was 
alone. My ignorance now is soon to be cured by an excellent, complete and comprehensive bro- 
chure, fully illustrated with 150 original cuts, showing how each knot, tie and splice is formed, and 
its appearance when complete. I shall begin on knot No. 1 at once. Knots, Splices and Rope 
Work, a Practical Treatise, by A. Hyatt Verrill, 102 pages, 150 illustrations, 60 cents net, Norman 

-W. Henley Publishing Co., 182 Nassan St., New York. 


The world is slowly coming to its own. Mankind is a reflection of Godkind. They are one. 
Yet hitherto man has allowed the mortal flesh to assert supremacy. He is begining to learn to change 
this and to demand that the real self, the spiritual, the Godlike, take its normal and proper place. 
This demand is helped by wise and sane affirmation of what he really is. John Milton Scott per- 
ceives this truth and aids him in making affirmation that, because God is, we are. Hence, the 
sweetly helpful, poetic and uplifting / 4m, by John Milton Scott, 109 pages, cloth, ooze calf flexible, 
published by The Grail Press, Los Angeles, California. 





Everybody loves a lover, and everybody enjoys peering into everybody else’s scrap-book. 
A delightful first glance is afforded in Tidbit?, or Scraps for the Scrap-Book, in Prose and Verse, 
100 pages, paper cover, post-free, 25 cents, West Bay Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of “afternoons.” Their 
goodness and attractiveness are pleas- 
ing alike to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed des- 
sert confections. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer—the 
newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almcnd-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Hurrah for the Next Man that Dies! 


By Bartholomew Dowling 


We meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare: 
As they shout back our peals of laughter, 
It seems as the dead were there. 
Then stand to your glasses!—steady! 
We drink ’fore our comrades’ eyes; 
One cup to the dead already; 
Hurrab for the next that dies! 


Not bere are the goblets glowing, 
Not bere is the vintage sweet; 
’Tis cold as our bearts are growing, 
And dark as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses!—steady! 

And soon shall our pulses rise, 
One cup to the dead already: 
Hurrab for the next that dies. 





There’s many a hand that’s shaking, 
And many a cheek that’s sunk; 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
They'll burn with the wine we've drunk. 
Then stand to your glasses!—steady! 
’Tis bere the revival lies; 
Quaff a cup to the dead already: 
Hurrab for the next that dies! 


Time was when we laughed at others; 
We thought we were wiser then. 

Ha! ha! let them think of their mothers, 
Who hope to see them again. 

No! Stand to your glasses!—steady! 
The thoughtless is bere the wise; 

One cup to the dead already: 
Hurrab for the next that dies! 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
Not a tear for the friends that sink; 
We'll fall ’mid the wine-cup’s sparkles, 
4s mute as the wine we drink. 
Come! Stand to your glasses!—steady! 
’Tis this that the respite buys; 
One cup to the dead already: 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 





Who dreads to the dust returning? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty yearning 

Of the soul can sting no more? 
No! Stand to your glasses!—steady! 
This world is a world of lies; 
One cup to the dead already: 
Hurrab for the next that dies! 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betray’d by the land we find, 

When the brightest are gone before us, 
And the dullest are left bebind. 

Stand!—stand to your glasses!—steady! 

’Tis all we have left to prize; 

e One cup to the dead already: 

Hurrab for the next that dies! 


From Father Crowley's Gems of Irish Literature by Western Authors. 











A Hopi Patriarch"enjoying his afternoon cigaretto, Oraibi, Arizona 





